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FOR FOOTBALL THIS FALL USE 


QUALITY 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


There's no longer any need to accept a substitute for the best 
— Rawlings Quality Athletic Equipment is back again, more 
plentiful than for the past few years. Each piece of equipment 
is still the finest available — made by expert craftsmen from 
the finest leathers and fabrics money can buy. 


As always, Rawlings Quality means stronger, more durable 
construction for longer, wear-resisting service, improved design 
and flawless workmanship. 


Play Rawlings Quality Athletic Equipment — and you play the 
finest in the field! 


See your Rawlings dealer for your fall requirements. 
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Bike No. 10 


Supporter 


Tue famous Bike No. 10 that coaches 
and athletes know so well is once more 
being made, and we are exerting every 
effort to supply the big demand as soon 
as possible. 


This de luxe garment embodies the 
finest materials and workmanship—the 
same fine quality you have always 
known in Bike Supporters. 


The knitted cotton-and-rayon pouch, 
softer and more flexible, is sewed to 
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the three-inch waistband by an ex- 
clusive method which permits lateral 
stretch at the seam. New 114” leg 
bands are designed to minimize rolling 


or curling. 
In small, medium, and large sizes. 


We can’t fill all orders now, but we 
are meeting the large demand fairly 
and just as speedily as Bike quality 
methods permit. Available from your 
regular athletic goods supplier. 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


41 West 25th Street, Chicago 16 
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“THE BALL OF THE BOWLS”, Spalding’s fa- 
mous J5-V is a prime favorite, too, in most 
of the big College Conferences and games. 
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THE WORD “SPALDING”, stamped rior quality...packed by a 70-year 
on any piece of athletic equipment, reputation unequalled in the history 
is an automatic guarantee of supe- of Sports! 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. DIV. OF SPALDING SALES CORP. 
Member of the Athtetic lastitute 


SPALOING SETS THE ae) PACE (NM SPORTS 
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LET US REPAIR YOUR OLD BASKETBALLS, FOOTBALLS, 
SOCCER BALLS, VOLLEY BALLS, PUNCHING BAGS 


(except moulded balls and Last Bilt Balls)* 


Coaches write that we have done “miracles” in taking old 

basketballs, footballs, soccer balls, punching bags, and return- 

ing them beautifully reconditioned. Send your inflated balls in 

(except moulded or Last Bilt Balls). We'll carefully inspect 

them to judge which are worth reconditioning. You'll be sur- PRICES 

prised to see what fine looking rebuilt balls you get back. : 
BASKETBALLS 


HERE’S WHAT WE DO: VOLLEY BALLS ‘ Laceless $2.75 


¢ PUT IN NEW BLADDER (WHERE NECESSARY) SOCCER BALLS Lace___ $2.00—$2.50 
* CLOSE SEAMS...WITH FINE WORKMANSHIP FOOTBALLS 3 

© PUT IN NEW LACES (IN LACE BALLS) PU 

¢ GIVE IT A FINE LEATHER DRESSING 


IN THE CASE OF FOOTBALLS, WE ALSO SEW ON, WHERE 
REQUIRED, EXTRA TIPS FORE AND AFT. 


*If you do nof see stitching at the seams, it is a moulded 
ball and cannot be repaired. 


*RALEIGH COMPANY New Rochelle, N. Y.¢ RECONDITIONING DIVISION e 
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@ Spot-Bilt congratulates the Athletic 


Journal on its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


True to its original purpose the 
Athletic Journal has always been the 
medium of exchange of ideas and tech- 


niques, among the coaching profession. 


The Athletic Journal has become 
nationally known as a reference through 
scores of important articles by authori- 
tative contributors on technique, phi- 
losophy, psychology, health and safety, 


facilities and equipment. 
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ALIWITCHELL-SHEILL CO. 


OowD COLLEGE ATHLETICS 
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@ Born of the idea to serve the budding 
and seasoned athletes in schools and 
colleges Witchell-Sheill Company made 


its first athletic shoes fifty years ago. 


Since then the development through 
the years has brought us to the present 


Spot-Bilt perfection. 


Compresso-Lock Detachable Cleats, 
is one of the most outstanding achieve- 
ments, and is only one of the scores of 
features introduced to improve athletic 


performance. 
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ATHLETIC KNITWEAR AND CLOTHING 


BASKET BALL UNIFORMS 


FOOTBALL UNIFORMS 


WRESTLING TIGHTS 


BOXING TRUNKS 


AWARD SWEATERS 


JERSEY JACKETS 


PULLOVERS 


WARM-UP APPAREL 
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| measure line candidates. 
| vice consists of three blocking dummies, a 


| works: A 
| stance opposite the center dummy. 
| the ball is snapped, the time is automati- 
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EAD coach at St. Patrick High 

School, Kankakee, . Illinois, A. M. 
“Bud” Monahan has been appointed di- 
rector of the recreation program of the 
Kankakee Park Board. His new duties 
will be in addition to coaching . . . Roy 
Clifford, basketball coach at Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, is directing 
his team for the first time since 1942 when 
he entered the navy. 

* * * 


ther BAER, head football coach 
at the University of Detroit is spend- 
ing his spare moments perfecting his in- 


| vention to measure the football aptitude 
| of prospective linemen. 
| outgrowth of instruments utilized in physi- 


His device is the 


cal education studies to measure muscular 
fatigue. Speed, strength, and size, plus re- 
action time, is Coach Baer’s formula to 
His reaction de- 


recording disc, and an awesome amount of 
electrical equipment. This is the way it 
defensive lineman takes his 
When 


cally recorded on the disc. At the snap of 
the ball, the lineman makes his initial 
charge, and contacts the center dummy. 
The time is recorded, the lineman recovers, 
and moves toward the right or left dummy, 
depending upon the direction of the ball 
carrier. Time is recorded, as he makes 
contact with the second dummy. The 
lapse of time between the snap of the ball 


| and the first contact is termed the player’s 
initial reaction time. 


The lapse of time 
between the first and second contacts is 
called the player’s recovery time. Playcrs 
with the best recovery time, plus speed, 
strength and size are considered the best 
prospects. 
* * * 

HE Boys’ Athletic School of Baltimore, 

Maryland, had an undefeated six-man 
football team in 1945. The team scored 
431 points in nine games. Five of the 
football team make up the school’s basket- 
ball team, and the sixth is a member of the 
basketball squad ...L. J. “Skinny” 
Reeves is the new Voit Rubber Corpora- 


tion sales representative for Texas, Okla- 


homa, Southern Kansas, southwestern 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana. Mr. 
Reeves, will make his headquarters in 
Dallas. 
* + 

HE Chicago Sports Association, under 

the direction of Harry Berz, its sec- 
retary, conducted a six-week basketball 
clinie for Chicago youngsters. More than 
3,000 registered, and 94 per cent of this 
number completed the full clinic. 


ee, 


Ore of the select group of major league 
pitchers credited with winning 2) 
games, Earl Whitehill, has joined A, G 
Spalding & Bros. as a special baseball pro. 
motion director. . . . Paul “Bear” Bryant, 
Kentucky’s new football coach, has com. 
pleted his staff. Lew Bostick, former Als. 
bama lineman, who served as assistant to 
Bernie A. Shively last year, before Mr 
Shively retired from football to be athletic 
director, has been named as one of Coach 
Bryant’s assistants. Other members of the 
coaching staff came from the University of 
Maryland. They are Frank Moseley, for- 
merly a coach at Kentucky, Carney Laslie 
former Alabama star, and Kenneth Whit- 
low, former All-American center at Rice. 
= * * 
LLOCATION of not more than fifty 
tons of rubber monthly for golf balls 
is a possibility, Charles F. Robbins, presi- 
dent of A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., told 
stockholders of the company at a recent 
annual meeting. A early return to natural 
runner golf balls will follow public demand, 
he predicted. There is less pressure fora 
return to natural rubber for tennis balls, 
according tc Mr. Robbins....L. E 
Coleman, president of the Golf Ball Man- 
ufacturers Association, stated that most 
of the crude rubber would be used for golf 
ball thread, and that it was the consensus 
that crude rubber golf balls would not be 
available until at least June. 
a * * 
ILM strips, motion pictures, and other 
visual aids, long ago recognized for 
their instructional value in athletics, and 
in wide use, especially by football coaches, 
have been cited as essential to better 
teaching by Maxwell S. Stewart in The 
Need for Better Schools, a summary of the 
findings of a number of leading educators. 
* * * 
UGH DEVORE, coach of Notre 
Dame’s football team during the 
past season, has signed a three-year col- 
tract to coach at St. Bonaventure College, 
Olean, N. Y., . Cornell, through con- 
tributions of alumni and friends of the 
university, will have a new $200,000 ath- 
letic training building. The project, which 
is to start this spring, will be named 
honor of Jack Moakley, eighty-two-year- 
old track and cross-country coach. The 
building will provide sleeping quarters and 
a dining room for sixty members of visiting 
teams, bedrooms, and lounges for visiting 
coaches, training tables for “Cornell teams, 
a main lounge, and a trophy room. Coach 
Moakley, now in his forty-seventh year of 
active coaching, has brought Cornell ten 
intercollegiate track and field champloi- 
ships, and sixteen cross-country titles. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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I have one an- 
swer—‘You are ] you are wreng.” 
Defense is cat@hiig up with the T for- 
mation employed by many colleges and 
high schools, but the T formation which is 
being stopped is mot the modern T. And, 
boys are having diffieulty learning what is 
required in the exéeution of the T forma- 
tion, not in the exeeution of the modern T. 
The T being stopped today is the T 
which was in vogue when I played football 
at the University of Minnesota back 
in 1910-1913. Ag that time, all plays were 
launched from fhe simple set T, with the 
quarterback behind andwunder the center, 
and the other three backs'in a line four or 
five yards directly behind him. The man 
in motion, and split lines had not yet been 
introduced, to any great extent. 

In this simple set T, and with few ex- 
ceptions in all other systems of attack 
except the modern T, plays were num- 
bered, 1, 2, 3, or 36, 37, 38, ete., each 
signal affecting the assignments of all 
eleven players. Because each boy had to 
know a different assignment for each play, 
his capacity for learning and executing 
plays was seriously limited, and the coach, 
realizing this, had to boil his attack down 
to fifteen or twenty basic plays. 

This easy and simple system worked 
beautifully against the then popular seven- 
diamond defense. Once the backs got 
through the liné, they were going for yard- 
age. That was because only one man was 
backing up the line, and feinting him out 
of position was not too difficult. It would 
still work today, if the defense eventually 
had not discovered that the maximum 


To all the co 
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FORMATION 


By Clark D. Shaughnessy 
Head Football Coach, University of Maryland 


number of plays which could be launched 
in this T was fifteen to twenty, and if the 
defense eventually had not become thor- 
oughly familiar with these fifteen or 
twenty plays. 


CLARK SHAUGHNESSY 


Maryland’s new head football coach, 
and leading exponent of the T. He 
has served as head football coach at 
Tulane, Loyola of the South, Chicago, 
Stanford, Maryland, and Pittsburgh. 


This discovery led to experiments in de- 
fenses, and the six-two-two-one defense 
was introduced. The old set T now faced a 
serious problem. It had to fool two back- 
ers-up out of position. Because flexibility 
—the key to a successful offense—was 
totally lacking, it could not. The old set 
T was stopped, and gradually gave way 
to the box, single wing, and double wing- 
back formations. The T formation coaches 
fell out of grace with their superiors and 
the fans, and they fell out of jobs. With 
one exception, the T, as it was known 
back in 1910-1913, became virtually ex- 
tinct. 

The one exception was George Halas, 
owner and coach of the Chicago Bears. A 
firm believer in the T formation, he stuck 


to it through thick and thin to became the 
father of the modern T. 

And, what is the modern T formation? 

Briefly, the modern T formation places 
emphasis on maneuvers from which plays 
may be launched, and not on a set number 
of plays themselves. As a result, its flex. 
ibility is enormous, its potentialities up- 
limited. Actually, a smart quarterback, 
like Frankie Albert of my 1940-41 Stanford 
teams, can “make up” plays on the playing 
field to meet any emergency. He is not 
handicapped, as under the:old set T, and 
most, if not all of the other systems of 
offense, by having to call a play, designe( 
for an expected defense, which has 1% 
chance to succeed because of variations in 
the defense. 

This is why I consider the moder T 
formation ‘the best offensive system in 
far. It is the only system in which new 
plays may be added constantly to meet 
whatever variations occur in the defense, 
and with no additional mental or physical 
labor because the eleven players have only 
to execute the modern T’s ten to fifteen 
basic maneuvers, singly and combined, to 
spring literally thousands and thousands 
of plays. 

Answered, then, is a question I am asked 
repeatedly: “How in the world can your 
hoys learn so many plays? I can’t get 
mine to learn twenty-five.” 

These basic maneuvers never affect more 
than two or three boys, usually at the 
point of attack, or acting as decoys. The 
other eight or nine boys follow their stand- 
ard assignments. Because of this, there 
less chance of improper play execution. 
Three boys can memorize easily the ten to 
fifteen basic maneuvers required of them 
in the T. 

Another outstanding advantage of the 
modern T is its perfect balance. The same 
plays, requiring the same assignments, g0 
right and left. In other systems, including 
the old, simple, set T, this is not true. If 
you have a set of long-side plays to the 
right, you have another set of long-side 
plays to the left. You have short-side 
plays to the right, and more short-side 

(Continued on page 69) 
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In our way of thinking THE ATHLETIC For nearly 25 years the Major, through 
JOURNAL is a war memorial to its his everyday activities, faithfully served 
founder—the late Major John L. Griffith the cause of athletics whenever and where- 
—a memorial created after the last ever he was called upon to do so. His son 


World War. carries on! 


LONG LIVE JOHN L. GRIFFITH! 
LONG LIVE THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL! 
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The Single Wing 
With An Unbalanced Line 


By Carl Snavely 
Head Football Coach, University of North Carolina 


4 “HE single wing with an unbalanced 
line, although not as old as the T 
formation, is one of the oldest for- 

mations in football. As in the case of the 
T, however, the offenses used from it have 
undergone vast changes and developments 
which continue up to the present day, and 
most of the coaches who use it are busily 
engaged’ right now in devising brand new 
variations and ideas which will add po- 
tency to the attack in the 1946 season. 

I believe that this formation, originally, 
was one of the many products of “Pop” 
Warner’s inventive genius, but it would be 
impossible for me to list the many coaches 
who directly or indirectly have aided in its 
development, for such a list would include 
practically all able coaches, from the be- 
ginning of football down to the present 
day, no matter what offenses they may 

. have preferred for their own use. Promi- 
nent men on such a list would be Wally 

Stephen, Knute Rockne, Bill Alexander, 

Bob Zuppke, Hugo Bezdek, Jock Suther- 

land, Howard Jones, Bert Bell, Bo Mc- 

Millan, Wallace Wade, Andy Kerr, Earl 

Blaik, Bob Higgins, Bob Neyland, Lou 

Little, Fritz Chrisler, Wallace Butts, Lynn 

Waldorf, George Munger, Harvey Har- 

mon, Frank Thomas, Dick Harlow, Hooks 

Milan, and many others. 

I have no desire whatsoever to sell the 
unbalanced single wing formation to any 
coach or to the public, nor do I wish to see 
more teams using it. I would cease using 
it myself on this very day,if I thought I 
had something better to use in its place. 
However, in view of the ballyhoo which 
some other types have been receiving, I 
believe that it would not be out of place 
to explain why I prefer it, and to mention 
some facts which might reassure some of 
the coaches who have been using this sound 
und versatile alignment, which has so suc- 
cessfully passed all the tests of time, fads, 
trends, rules changes, universal use, famili- 
arity, and defensive developments, one 
which has kept pace with the most ad- 
vanced ideas. 

In my opinion, there is no formation in 
existence today which permits a wider or 
more effective exploitation of the best and 
most modern offensive innovations. No 
formation has been used by such a large 
number of outstanding and successful 
coaches. None has been used by so great 
a number of successful and outstanding 
teams. We know of a considerable num- 
ber of coaches with brilliant records who 
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have faded into mediocrity or obscurity, 
after abandoning the single wing in favor 
of other offenses which they had observed 
or invented, and which at the moment 
seemed to offer great promise, as well as 
the attractiveness of novelty. 

However, the development of the T for- 
mation has been a splendid thing for foot- 
ball, and a very good thing for the single 





CARL SNAVELY, head football 
coach at the University of North 
Carolina, had a remarkable seven-year 
record at Bucknell. His North Caro- 
lina teams in the middle 1930's lost 
but two games in two years. He left 
North Carolina in 1936 to coach at 
Cornell, where his record was equally 
good. He returned to North Carolina 
last year. 











wing, because use of the single wing was 
becoming so common that football was in 
danger of becoming standardized and uni- 
form. Moreover, with the single wing 
dominating high school, college, and_pro- 
fessional circles, the familiarity of coaches 
and players with its possibilities undoubt- 
edly was a help to the defense. 

The great expansion of the T formation, 
of course, has taken place during a period 
of abnormal, war-time conditions, and I 
believe that the single wing attack has 
been at a disadvantage during the past 
five years, when frequent changes in line- 
up, limited practice time, and new and 
constantly changing personnel have been 
the order of the day. The single wing 
attack is not simple. It requires a combi- 
nation of skills, co-ordination, and famili- 
arity which cannot be fully developed in 
a few weeks, or even during a single sea- 
son. From my observations of the past 
several years, I should say that during this 
period, when sustained development has 
been out of the question and when coaches 
have been compelled to neglect fundamen- 
tals and individuals, it has been possible 
to develop at least a basic attack from the 
T formation more quickly than from the 
single wing. 

Nevertheless, according to statistics 
which I have compiled, teams which have 
been using the single wing have on the 
whole averaged more points per team per 
game than the T formation teams in every 
one of the past seven years, and by greatly 
increased margins in tlie last two seasons. 


In fact, such teams have averaged more 
points per game than any other teams, un- 
til this last season when terrific scores 
piled up by Alabama, Tulsa, and Tennes. 
see, some against obviously weak opposi- 
tion, coupled with the fact that there were 
but few teams using this type of offense. 
gave the “single wingers,” from a balanced 
line, a higher scoring average. Until 1943, 
when the war caused discontinuance of 
publication of the seasonal records, by the 
American Football Statistical Bureau, end- 
ing any resemblance to normal football 
conditions, teams using the single wing and 
unbalanced line held all the records in 
ground gaining averages, per play, per 
game, and per season, by rushing, by pass- 
ing and in total offense, as well as in per- 
centage of passes completed. 

There are sound reasons for this leader- 
ship, other than the widespread use of the 
formation. It has advantages in all phases 
of offense—rushing, passing, power, and 
deception. 

It has been said that the single wing 
attack is nothing but a power attack. It 
is true that it provides power when. power 
is needed, and some coaches have capital- 
ized principally upon its potential power, 
but any assertion that it is necessarily 
lacking in other respects is not borne out 
by the records or facts. Many of the 
greatest forward passing teams in football 
history have used the single wing attack, 
including the Cornell team of 1940 which 
broke all existing records for passing pro- 
ficiency, the Duke team of 1941, which 
established another new record, and the 
Georgia team of 1942, which had an even 
more potent passing attack. 

It has been said that the formation lacks 
power to the weak side, but all of the 
fine single wing teams that I have faced, 
or that I have seen, have had strong and 
dangerous attacks to the weak side. Those 
which have failed to develop a weak side 
attack have failed to emphasize such plays, 
or they have failed to make use of the best 
possible blocking combinations. My own 
records show that, year in and year out, 
our weak side plays are among our most 
effective maneuvers. 

It has been said that the single wing 
formation requires heavier and more 
rugged material, but I have not found 
this to be true. As a matter of fact, the 
two best teams that I have had were the 
lightest teams that I have coached in col- 
lege football, but they were made up of 
boys who had spirit, brains, skill, and 
speed. All the fullbacks on these teams 
weighed less than 165 pounds. The power- 
ful Dartmouth teams of 1936, 1937, and 
1938 were not heavy teams. They were 
built on speed. Several of the most pow- 
erful Pitt teams of the Jock Sutherland 
era were light teams paced by such light- 
weight backs as Jimmy Hagen, Howe 
O'Dell, and Gibby Welsh. Many of the 
most successful players that I have seen 

(Continued on page 52) 
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IN MEMORY OF 
JUHN LURENZU GRIFFITH 


Who, as President of The Athletic Institute, 
oecretary-lreasurer of the National Collegi- 
ate Athletic Association, Commissioner of 
the Western Conference, Vice-Chairman of 
the Sub-Committee on Athletics of the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and 
Recreation, founder of the Athletic Journal 
and through his lifelong devotion to the ad- 
vancement of sports and recreation, contrib- 
uted greatly to the strength and welfare of 
the nation. 


Nailin Peli 


President, The Athletic Institute 




















and go, but the Notre Dame for- 
mation will go on forever. 

In my opinion, it will survive because 
this style of football combines the three 
esentials of a close formation system of 
play—speed, deception, and power. It 
also makes possible the quick kick, and a 
passing formation, which I believe is the 
best in football. 

I purposely have refrained from calling 
it the Notre Dame shift, because I believe 
the shift part of the offense has lost its 
eflectiveness. Since the backs always shift 
to the same position, and since the rules 
committee added the one second stop to 
shift formations, it legislated our type of 
shift out of the game. Recently, some 
people have referred to it as the “Harm- 
less Hop.” At Michigan State, we have 
learned that by eliminating the shift, we 
require 200 more feet of film each game, 
which, of course, means more offensive 
plays. 

Historically, there seems to be some dif- 
ference of opinion as to whom should get 
credit for originating the Notre Dame 
shift. One group of old timers at Notre 
Dame credit its origin to the late Frank 
Cavanaugh of Dartmouth. Jack Marks, 
according to this group, brought the box 
formation with him, when he assumed the 
coaching duties at Notre Dame, prior to 
the advent of Jesse Harper. Another 
group credits its origin to Alonzo A. Stagg, 
daiming that Jesse Harper brought it to 
South Bend when he took up the coaching 
teins dropped by Marks in 1913. Probably, 
that question will never be settled. Un- 


() sate, formations will come 
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Its Development and Variations 





By Charles W. Bachman 
Head Football Coach, Michigan State College 





Charles W. 
Bachman, head 
football coach 
at Michigan 
State College, 
was graduated 
from Notre 
Dame in 1917. 
He coached suc- 
cessfully at 
Northwestern, 
Kansas State, 
and at the Uni- 
versity of Flori- 
da before com- 
ing to Michigan 
State. In the accompanying article, he 
outlines the history of the Notre Dame 
system of play, its developments and 
variations. 
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doubtedly, both groups contributed some- 
thing to the formation. A great deal of 
the credit should go to Jesse Harper. His 
offense that year consisted of a series of 
plays from a balanced line, T formation, 
combined with a shift right and left to the 
box formation. This was the first time a 
complete series of plays had been run from 
this formation, and it was the beginning 
of the Notre Dame shift, as we know it. 

It was my good fortune to have been a 
freshman at Notre Dame the year Jesse 
Harper came to South Bend from Wabash 
to be director of athletics, and coach of all 
major sports. His team that year had 
such well known players as the immortal 
Knute Rockne, Gus Dorais, Ray Eichen- 
laub, and Mel Edwards, to mention a few 
whose names are indelibly written on the 
pages of Notre Dame football. This team 
used the Notre Dame shift, and it made 


football history by defeating the heavily 
favored Army at West Point, 35 to 13, in 
a game won mainly through forward pass- 
ing, a game which demonstrated effectively 
the possibilities of this comparatively new 
offensive weapon. The passes were thrown 
by Gus Dorais, from deep punt formation. 

The box formation that year featured a 
combination of indirect and direct pass 
plays. On the quarterback plays, Dorais 
fed the ball to Eichenlaub, the fullback, 
and on the direct pass plays the ball went 
through his extended hands to the tail- 
backs. Diagrams 1, 2, and 3 illustrate 
plays of this type. 

In 1914, one of our opponents shifted 
the ends. In Spring practice of 1915, 
Knute Rockne, now an assistant to 


. Harper, experimented with the idea, and 


finally worked out the technique and tim- 
ing with the backfield shift. The end shift 
became a part of the offense that fall. In 
the years that followed, this one innova- 
tion had much to do with the success of 
our offense. While officials were sharpen- 
ing their sights to catch the backs in mo- 
tion, the ends were doing great damage. 
Bill Roper of Princeton, realizing the sit- 
uation, said: “Forget the backs, and watch 
those ends.” Bill dropped his strong-side 
tackle off the line, so the fast flexing end 
could not get quick contact. This defense 
later became known as the “Butterfly” de- 
fense. 

In our 1915 game with the Army at 
West Point, we enjoyed great success in 
the first quarter by running the off tackle 
play with Stanley Cofall, our left halfback, 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The First Twenty-five Years 


ITH this issue, the ATHLETIC JouRNAL begins 

its second quarter of a century of service to 
amateur athletics. It is with a feeling of justifiable 
pride, that we offer our thousands of readers a sil- 
ver anniversary issue containing authoritative arti- 
cles, dealing with the past, present, and future of 
such sports as football, basketball, baseball, track, 
and swimming, a resume of athletic training, and 
articles covering the growth and administration of 
interscholastic athletics. 

The AtTHietic JourNAL was founded in Mareh, 
1921, by the late Major John L. Griffith, former 
Commissioner of Athletics in the Big Ten Confer- 
ence, and founder of the Drake Relays, to foster the 
spread of athletics, and to raise coaching standards. 
Without exception, the editorial policy of the Jour- 
nal has stressed the highest ideals in athletics, main- 
taining that athletics, worthwhile in their benefits 
should be a definite, important factor in the educa- 
tional program. 

From a modest beginning, the Journal, through 
reader interest and approval, and advertiser sup- 
port, has grown to its present position of leadership 
in the field of amateur athletics. The founder’s aims, 
set forth in the following editorial which appeared 
in the first issue of the Journal, were achieved long 
before his death, yet their continuance is a goal 
which requires constant effort: 

‘‘This issue of the ATHLETIC JouRNAL is the first 
announcement of the publication of an athletic mag- 
azine for coaches and players. The world war dem- 
onstrated the value of athletics in the life of the 
nation; the number of men engaged as athletic in- 
structors is increasing; athletic coaching is now rec- 
ognized as a dignified profession. 

‘The publishers of the Journal believe that a 
magazine, which will disseminate information rela- 
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tive to athletics, is néeded. They believe that there 
should be at this time a medium through whieh 
coaches may exchange ideas and students of athlet. 
ics may receive discussions pertaining to the leading 
athletic sports. 

‘‘There are already in the field athletic periodj. 
cals written for popular use; much very valuable 
literature relative to the general subject of Physical 
Education has been compiled. The ATHLETIC Jour. 
NAL is intended primarily for athletes and coaches 
of high school and college. It is our purpose to deg] 
almost exclusively with one phase of physical edy- 
cation—athletics. We believe that both players and 
coaches are concerned not so much with news items 
as with the fundamentals and technique of the ma- 
jor sports. A number of the leading men in athletics 
in the United States have been asked as contribu. 
tory editors to lend their assistance to this enter. 
prise. Their names will be announced later. 

‘<The first issue is a modest beginning, but it is 
hoped each succeeding number will become more 
pretentious. The April issue, already in prepara- 
tion, will be an official publication of the Revised 
Track and Field Rules issued by the National Col. 
legiate Athletic Association. As these rules will be 
used by the Association, which comprises all the 
leading colleges in the United States, at its first 
great national meet in June, the publishers of the 
Journal are glad to give over the entire issue to the 
publication of such important and at this time nee- 
essary rules. 

‘‘The editors of this magazine will strive for the 
improvement and betterment of athletic sports in 
the colleges and schools of the United States. The 
co-operation of 12,000 athletic coaches, whose work 
at this time is of such vital importance in reshaping 
civilization is most heartily solicited.’’ 

During the past twenty-five years, the Athletic 
Journal has used 11,990 pages to publish 3,191 arti- 
cles, illustrated by 12,906 pictures and diagrams. 
The articles, written by authoritative high school 
and college coaches, athletic directors, trainers, and 
administrators, were in the following classifica- 
tions: technique, 58 per cent; research and philoso- 
phy, 24 per cent; facilities and equipment, 7 per 
cent; psychology of the participant, 6 per cent, and 
health and safety, 5 per cent. 

Journal readers realize, of course, that they are 
indebted beyond measure to the Journal’s adver- 
tisers whose paid space each month, throughout 
twenty-five years, has made it possible to obtain and 
publish the aforementioned articles, pictures, and 
diagrams. In addition to presenting comprehen- 
sive, technical articles on the various sports—2 
order to provide an exchange of information, and 
to be of assistance to less experienced and new 
coaches—the Journal has arranged for the assist 
ance of seventeen information editors, to answer the 
specific questions of its readers; it provides a book 
review column to digest new books on sports; it Te 
views the latest types of sports equipment for high 
schools and colleges; it devotes space each issue te 
anecdotes of sports and to information on personnel 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Progress 


In the Development 


Of the Pole Vault 


By T. E. Jones 


Track Coach, University of Wisconsin 


events of which there is no history 

in the sports of the ancient Greeks. 
The development of this event belongs to 
fngland and Germany. The first record 
ye have of this event is in England where 
it began as an event for distance, where a 
pole was in common use to clear water 
hazards, ditches, and bogs found in the 
marshy land along the North Sea. 

It was adopted as a sporting event by 
the German Turnverines about 1850. At 
frst, it was a feat of horizontal distance, 
but as time went on it developed into an 
eent for height, and it was added to the 
championship track and field programs of 
America in 1877. 

From a spectator’s point of view, it per- 
haps is the most interesting of all field 
ewents. It is one of those activities people 
ike to watch—such as bronco busting or 
parachute jumping—yet, an event in 
vhich they hope never to participate. 

Until Cornelius Warmerdam, the undis- 
puted Champion of Champions took com- 
mand, assaults on the records were made 
by inches. A total advance of seventy- 
three and one-half inches was made dur- 
inga period of seventy years of vaulting. 
Warmerdam holds a nine and one-half inch 
margin of superiority over all competitors. 
He has cleared fifteen feet, or over, forty- 
four times, placing the world record at 
fiteen feet, eight and one-half inches. 
When he entered the service in 1943, he 


T HE POLE VAULT is one of several 
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1. Warmerdam 

clearing 15 feet. 

He has cleared 15 

feet more than for- 
ty times 


was still on his way to greater heights, 
with sixteen feet a possibility. 

Many factors have contributed to prog- 
ress in pole vaulting, including the follow- 
ing: 

Introduction of the bamboo pole to re- 
place the heavy wooden one. The bamboo 
pole allows more speed, possesses more re- 
coil, and eliminates much of the danger 
because of its blunt, non-splinter break. 

Placing a vaulting box in front of the pit 
to insure a solid base from which to rise. 

Softer landing pits—shavings—to cush- 
ion the athlete’s fall. 

A movable upright, and better runways. 

A still more important factor to progress 
has been the development of better tech- 
nique through careful study of forms used 
by vaulters who were breaking existing 
records. In this, slow-motion pictures 
have contributed much. 

One of the first changes in technique was 
the introduction of the shift of the lower 
hand upward as the pole is being placed 
in the box. Then came the full swing, the 
delayed pull, the importance of the correct 
take-off, and improved cross-bar clearance. 


2. 1800 form, with spectator participation. 


Still another factor is that more experi- 
enced coaches are employed in our high 
schools with the result that boys are start- 
ed out correctly on a system of intelligent 
practice. Old vaulters knew little about 
present-day technique. What they knew, 
they learned through their own experience. 

Physical Requirements: Pole vaulting 
is an event which requires a high degree of 
natural all-around athletic ability, strong 
hands, arms, legs, shoulders, back, chest, 
and abdominal muscles, and, in addition, 
speed, spring, and a fine sense of balance. 
But natural ability is not enough. In the 
pole vault, more than any other track or 
field event, form makes a champion. 
Height is an advantage but not a necessi- 
ty. 

For personal equipment, it is best to 
wear regular vaulting shoes which protect 
the heels, and give support to the ankles 
during the preliminary season when the 
vaulter is learning form. Sprinting. shoes, 
with sponge rubber heels or pads, are best 
for competition. 

A pole should be selected which is suit- 
able to the vaulter’s weight. It must be 


3. The 


shift is not used in 1890 take-off. 4. Swing-up used 


in the 1890's. 


Note that there is no knee lift nor 


hand shift 





straight, strong, fairly uniform in diame- 
ter, evenly balanced, and well-seasoned. 
The pole should be flexible enough to ab- 
sorb some of the shock at the takeoff, yet 
strong enough to hold the vaulter’s weight, 
and it should also have sufficient life to re- 
coil, or snap back, when the vaulter pushes 
off at the top of his vault in bar clearance. 

Grasp on the Pole: In the approach 
run, a vaulter who takes-off the left foot 
should carry the pole oh his right side. His 


hands should be about two and one-half 
feet apart, with the right hand nearest the 
top of the pole. The left hand should be 
in a knuckles-up position, and the right 
in a knuckles-down position. The height 
of the grip on the pole varies with the 
height of the vaulter, his speed, and the 
height of the bar. 

Gripping the pole at the height of the 
ecross-bar applies in the early stages of 
learning correct technique. The height of 





997" G. McNichol 


'h 3/4" W. J. Van Houten 
10°11" W. J. Van Houten 


'5" H. H. Baxter 


1901 11'3*C.E.Dvo 
1902 

19093 

1904 

1905 

1906 12'3" E.T.Cook 
1907 12'2" A.C.Gilbert 
1908 ' oh” W. R. Dray 
1909 


4 7/8" LeRoy Samse 


1910 

1911 12°6" H. Coyle 
1912 13°1" R. A. Gardner 
1913 

194 

1915 12°9" S. Bellah 
196 12'9" S. Landers 
1917 12*9" Ed Knourek 
1i9is 

ing 

1920 13'1" E. Meyers 
1921 

1922 13" R. Spearow 
1923 13'1" E. Meyers 


1925 
1926 

1927 12*10"°C.white 
1928 


193% 
1935 14°1" Bud Day 


1938 14'2" L. Day 
190 14'2" B, Bryan 
1943 

1944 


1% 5 
1946 





1929 13'9"-C. McGinnis; 13'3"Wm.Droegemueller 
1930 14" T.Warne; 13°10 3/8" V.McDermont 
1931 


1932 141 7/6" Bill Miller 
1933 14" 13" Nichida (Japan) 


1939 14°5*" R. Ganslen; 14'2 3/4" R. Cassels 


1941 14'J. Defield, W. Williams: 14'2" Hunt 
1942 14'G, Smith, 14'4" R. Morcom 


10 7/6" L. S. Scott 
12'113" H. J. Babcock 
' S, B. Wagoner 
"1" R. A, Gardner 
'2 1/4" M. S. Wright 


13" 3 9/16" F. K, Foss 
* 51/6" F, K. Foss 


1924 13'$" McKowan, Glen, Graham 


"l" Sabin wW.Carr (first to clear 14') 
"13" Lee Barnes 


1936°14"4" Al Haller; 14'5" K, Dells 
1997 14'4" M. Padway & R. Hansen: 14'5" R. Ganslen 


"73/6" 14°84" ,14'11"Sefton & Meadows 


' C, Warmerdam (15'1 1/8") 
"2 5/8" C, Warmerdam (15'5 3/4") 
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5. Side clearance used in the ’90’s 


the hold on the pole is raised as the bar 
goes up. This change should be slight and 
gradual, because it changes the rhythm of 
a vaulter’s swing and pull. Most twelve 
and thirteen-foot vaulters grip the pole at 
twelve feet, while more fourteen-foot vaul- 


Recerd holders are shown on the right 
of the heavy line; notable perform- 
ances on the left 








ters grip it at twelve feet, six inches 
Meadows, Sefton, and Dells grip it at 
twelve feet, eleven inches, while Warmer- 
dam’s hand grip is thirteca feet, three 
inches, allowing eight inches for the box. 


6. Bar clearance used in 1900 
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ix inches. 
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7, Milton Padway, Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin, demon- 
grates the low carry of the 
pole. Padway cleared 14 feet 
4inches in 1937. 8. Tom 
Warne, also of Wisconsin, 
demonstrates the high carry 
of the pole. 


Carry: There are three styles of carry 
inuse, the high, the low—parallel to the 
gound—and the medium. The pole should 
becarried in a comfortable manner, to al- 
low freedom in running. 

The left, or lower arm, should be about 
the height of the vaulter’s waist. The 
night, or rear arm, should be bent slightly 
with the elbow directly above the pole. 
The pole should rest against the heel of the 
pilm, without tenseness, and be well bal- 
ieed between the hands. It should be 
Minted straight ahead at the box with 

front end about at the height of the 
There should be no shoulder, or 
twisting, during the run. 

h, or run: The purpose of the 
is to develop momentum. A uniform 
mde must be developed for the approach, 

Mat the same number of strides from 


. 


a given point will always bring the vaulter 
up to the correct take-off spot. The speed 
of the run is gradually increased from the 
start, except that the last two strides are 
“coasted” to permit a settling down for 
the spring, to get the take-off foot under 


10. Warmerdam at take- 
off. Note dicular 
line from hands to take- 
off foot. 11. Warmerdam, 
showing delayed pull and 
swing. Below, stride plans 
for right-hand vaulter. 


7 _ Stride Plans for the Pole Vault, Right Hond Vaulter—Left Foot, Toke-Off 
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SPEED 


9. Bill Williams, demon- 
strates the medium carry of 
the pole. Williams cleared 
14 feet in 1941. Vaulters 
use the method of carry 
which enables them to han- 
dle the pole in a comfortable 
manner, and to obtain free- 
dom in running. 


the center of gravity, and also to concen- 
trate on a perfect take-off. 

A long run is not necessary for a begin- 
ner. The length of the run varies but 
generally the distance is 90 to 120 feet. 
Varoff ran 118 feet, and had his check 




















12. Sequence series of Tom Warne. 13. Se- 
quence series of Al Haller who did 14 feet, 
4 inches in 1936. Note the early plant, 
complete shift of left hand, and partially 
flexed arms. Arms are partially extended 
in the fourth part of the sequence. 14. 
Meyers in the fly-away clearance. 15. Sefton, 
showing powerful push-off. 16. Lee Barnes, 
winning the Olympic championship at 12 
feet, eleven and one-half inches, in 1934. 


Note the excellent double push-off. 


eee Re | 
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mark at 86. Haller ran 117, with his mark 
at 71, and Padway 120, with a mark of 77. 
Meadows, Sefton, Barnes, and Day ran 
105, with marks at 85, and Warmer- 
dam, 140, with marks at 85. 

All vaulters use a system of two check 
marks while learning to vault. However, 
when the vault is perfected, many discon- 
tinue the use of the mark nearest the pit, 
because they want to concentrate their 
vision on the vaulting box. 

The nearest mark to the pit—approxi- 
mately fifty-five feet—is determined first 
from the take-off spot, or sixty-five feet 
from the pit. The seeond mark, eight 
strides further, will be ninety or ninety- 
five feet. Both marks should be hit with 
the take-off foot. All vaulters take a few 
preliminary steps covering ten or twelve 
feet, before they hit the back mark, mak- 
ing a total distance of 105 feet. 

While speed is one of the most important 
factors in record breaking, it must be con- 
trolled, with balance and rhythm main- 
tained. 

The pole plant, and hand shift are very 
important and difficult parts of the vault 
to perfect. The stride, plant, and shift 
must be synchronized. The pole must, be 
planted directly in front of the body, with 
the take-off foot and hands on the same 
line. 

The pole may be planted with an over- 
hand, under, or side-arm thrust. The 
overhand plant is made by raising the 
right hand forward and upward over 
the head, as the pole hits the box, while the 
underhand plant is made by swinging 
the right hand forward and upward past 
the hips, extending both arms forward and 
upward above the head. 

The take-off foot should be in the center 
of the runway. The pole is started for- 
ward on the next to the last stride, so that 
the take-off foot and the pole hit the 
ground together. At the same time, the 
lower hand is shifted up to the top hand 
so that both arms contribute to the pull- 
up. Some good vaulters, however, have a 
slight hand spread. When the pole strikes 
the box, the arms should be flexed slight- 
ly to absorb the shock of the momentum, 
as the swing is started. The hand shift 
must be completed, and the grasp must 
be firm, before the swing of the body for- 
ward from the take-off is started. 

An early plant, by sliding the pole for- 
ward into the box, tends to bring the take- 


17. Keith Brown of Yale who used 
the fly-away clearance. 18. Earl Mead- 
ows, who used the arch clearance, 
with the double push-off. Note that 
the right hand grasps the pole per- 
mitting an added push-up as it is re- 
leased. 19. Dray, a 1908 vaulter, 
shows an excellent jacknife clearance. 
20. Foss, in throw-away. 21. Brooker, 
in push-off at 13 feet. 22. Padway, 
in fly-away clearance. 





® It’s built to survive the many brutal beatings a ball 
has to take in scrimmage after scrimmage. In short, 
it’s a “many games” foot ball, thanks to special Reach 
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grain leather . . . reinforced with triple lining . . . 
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23. Sabin Carr, as he clears the bar at 
13 feet, nine and three-eighths inches, 
to set a new Olympic record. The 
picture was taken at the 1928 event. 
Carr was the first vaulter to clear 14 
feet. He accomplished this feat also 
in 1928, going 14 feet, 1 inch. 24. 
Warmerdam, shown as he clears the 
bar, using the arch clearance and 
double = 26. Sketches, illus- 
trating Earl Meadows’ style of pull-up, 
kick, push-off, and throw away. 
Meadows cleared 14 feet, 11 inches. 


Pull-up. 











off foot, body, and hands into a straight 
line. A straight line drawn down the cen- 
ter of the runway helps a vaulter to place 
his take-off foot in line. Most vaulters 
take-off an inch or two to the right of 
center. If out of line more than that, a 
towel or sweat shirt placed on the ground 
a few inches to the right will help crowd 
the take-off foot over into line. Hitting 
the leg or chest against the pole in the 
swing is caused by a take-off out of line. 
The foot, body, and arms must be in line 
with the moving plane of the pole. 
Fop-flight vaulting requires that the 
take-off, swing, pull, and turn, be blended 
together into one smooth, co-ordinated 
movement. Of these four, the take-off is 
the most important, because it starts the 
vault. Nearly all vaulting pictures—stills 
—have been taken when the vaulter is 
over the bar, none at the take-off. Slow- 
motion pictures have aided greatly in me- 
chanical analysis of the important factors 
in the early and middle stages of the vault. 
Takeoff: The take-off foot should be 
in the center of the runway, in line with 
the pole. It should be directly under the 
hands. This spot is found by placing the 
lower end of the pole in the box, then 
standing under it and raising the other 
end above the head, while grasping the 
pole with both hands, so that the hands on 
the pole, and the head, hips, and feet, 
are approximately in a straight line per- 
pendicularly. The distance of this spot on 
the runway from the box will vary with 
the height of the individual vaulter, his 
speed, and proficiency—from eight to nine 
feet for the novice, and from ten to elev- 
en feet for the expert. It is helpful to 
draw a chalk line ten feet from the box 
so the vaulter may gauge and adjust his 
take-off from this point. The line should 


Kick. Push-off. 
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25. Warmerdam, present record 
holder, clearing the bar at 15 feet, 
seven and three-quarter inches. Note 
the perfect balance and excellent push- 
up position. His right shoulder is close 
to the pole, and his body is directly 
above és pole in a vertical position. 


be moved back as the vaulter progresses. 
The take-off should be flat-footed with a 
quick “rock” to the toe. No great attempt 
should be made to jump off the ground. 
The effort should be toward getting the 
weight over the take-off foot quickly, to 
start a good swing and knee lift of the free 
leg. A vaulter must learn to “ride” the 


pole. 
(Continued on page 67) 
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The National Federation 


Its Growth 


By H. V. Porter 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL misses the like 

anniversary of the NaTIonaL Fep- 
marion by only one year. Hence, any 
wmmary of Federation activity is also a 
general summary for the high school activ- 
ities during the period which is covered by 
this anniversary number of the Journal. 

During this quarter of a century, there 
have been so many significant develop- 
ments in high school athletic activity that 
agummation involves a problem of selec- 
tion. The writer makes no claim that this 
article covers all of the important devel- 
opments. 

One of the outstanding developments 
has been the rapid growth in size and 
strength of the high school organizations, 
as represented in their state associations 
ad finally in the National Federation. 
Twenty-five years ago, there were no full- 
time state high school executive offices or 
ofieers. The work of the associations was 
merely a sideline, performed by an inter- 
ested high school superintendent, principal, 
ot athletic director. In a few cases, the 
person was paid a small fee for doing the 
work, but this was merely a supplement 
to his regular salary as a high school fac- 
uty member. The first full-time executive 
oficers were appointed in 1922. They were 
¢. W. Whitten of Illinois, and A. L. Tres- 
tr of Indiana. The work in other states 
gradually developed to the point where it 
was too much of a task for a faculty mem- 
ber, and independent offices with a full- 
time executive officer have been established 
in Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
as, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin. In addition to 
the full-time officers, nearly all of the 
tmaining states employ an executive who 
devotes a considerable portion of his time 
to the work of the state association. 

A similar growth has been made in the 
National Federation work. Twenty-five 
years ago, the organization activities con- 
asted of holding one informal conference 
tach year. The work soon expanded to in- 
tude many nation-wide activities, and the 
tflice work was administered in connection 
with one of the state association offices. 
By 1940, this work had grown so it could 
tot be handled as a sideline of a state asso- 
dation office. A national office, with a full- 


oo staff, was authorized in February 


T= twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
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The state association work has become 
broader with each year. Originally, the 
primary duty of the state association was 
to enforce eligibility and contest rules. The 
work has gradually broadened to the place 


H. V. Porter 


where the rules enforcement activities, 
while still important, are only one of many 
duties of the state office: A wide variety of 
services are performed. 

One of the services is that connected 
with adaptation of the various sports to 
the needs of the high school student, and 
to the high school program. This has in- 
volved certain desirable changes in the 
type of equipment which is used in the 
high school game. In the early years, all 
equipment was made to fit the needs of 
unusually well-developed adults, and little 
thought was given to the need of the high 
school students for equipment suited to 
their own abilities and interests. Through 
state and national organizations, intensive 
experimental work was fostered. This re- 
sulted in building a slightly smaller foot- 
ball, a slightly smaller basketball and re- 
vised track equipment for high school use. 

In order to interest manufacturers in 
these implements, and to obtain wide- 


And Service 
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spread use of them, it was necessary to 
modify the rules of some of the games to 
legalize such equipment. This is one of 
many factors which led to activity in con- 
nection with the making and administering 
of the rules in football, basketball, baseball, 
and track. The rules, as adapted to the 
high school needs, have been devised after 
careful study by many thousands of men 
who are directly connected with the groups 
for which such rules are intended. 

Naturally, study of equipment led to a 
study of actual game provisions. Improve- 
ments have been made in playing regula- 
tions to promote a more attractive game, 
one better suited to the needs of the school 
program. This was true in football where 
a more open type game has developed dur- 
ing the past ten or fifteen years. Forward 
passes and lateral passes have increased 
because of changed interests of players and 
spectators, and because the rules bodies 
have adapted the game gradually to these 
changes. The same thing applies to many 
other departments of the game. The safety 
factor has been an important one. In the 
early 1930’s, careful studies revealed that 
for a comprehensive listed set of fractures 
and sprains, there was an average of 90 
such injuries for each 1000 players. Rules 
investigations enabled the high school 
groups to determine how and why these 
injuries occurred. Having determined the 
causes, modifications were made in the 
rules, and in the type of rules administra- 
tion so that the listed injuries now occur 
on an average of only 26 for each 1000 
players. Incidentally, this rules study in 
connection with attempts to provide a 
safer game led to interest in a type of ath- 
letic accident benefit coverage which now 
provides protection for more than 200,000 
players. 

The adaptation of the game to high 
school needs was followed by a natural 
tendency to improve all phases of game 
administration. Twenty-five years ago, 
officiating was a hit or miss proposition, in 
all except a few well-organized communi- 
ties. Rules study and discussion of offici- 
ating problems was limited to a few groups 
which operated in populous centers but 
which were not available for wide general 
use. The result was a lack. of uniformity. 
Teams which were accustomed to the offi- 
ciating in one section of the state were 
helpless when confronted with the inter- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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RIDDELL... | 


During the years 1913-1927, Mr. ‘Riddell was coach at Evans. 
ton Township High School, Evanston, Illinois. The day be. § # 


fore a game when it was indicated that the game would be |; 


played on a muddy field, Mr. Riddell took the football : 
e 


shoes to a local cobbler to have mud cleats installed. 


Why he thought is all this changing of cleats neces- § a 
sary? The removable cleat is the answer. Several years 
of experimentation and then Mr. Riddell opened the 

shoe company which today bears his name. 
Since then, the John T. Riddell Company has 
pioneered in the molded ball and plastic helmet. 
In keeping with the Riddell policy of improy- 
ing school and college athletics through the 
manufacture of better equipment, the Riddell 
Company has from time to time put out 
e HELMETS coaching aids. 

Many of you are familiar with the series 


. LLS . : 1 
FOOTBA of ten illustrated instructions on foot- 





© BASKETBALLS work. The heavy demand for reprints of 
this popular series has prompted us to § jp 
* ATHLETIC SHOES prepare another coaching aid. Ri 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 N. WOOD STREET CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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, g aid is a packet of thi 

Re ccak whack ds. The cards are 3 be Fipeow odo d __ 
a erage “ ich will stand heavy wear. The index mer ase 
lise and a chart aE The fifteen file cards are for ai 
es planned. sert the offense against which the de- 

handy read . 
is —. y reference file for all your football offense 


SACKPOLD DEFENSE 
PASS PLAYS 
DEFENSE (6 man line) 








6 HOLE vs. 5 aad 6 MAN LINE 
5 HOLE vs. 5 and 6 MAN LINE 


1 HOLE vs. 5 and 6 MAN LINé . 


O HOLE vs. 5 and 6 MAN LINE 
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BASEBALL 


ITS DECLINE 


By L. W. St. John 


Athletic Director, Ohio State 


ASEBALL, as a game is played vir- 
B tually the same today as it was 

thirty years ago. The sport uses 
the same number of men, the same num- 
ber of bases, and practically the only 
change has been in the kind of equipment. 
Yet, we hear that college baseball, as 
played now, is a “far cry” from that of the 
“old days.” 

Professional baseball has held its posi- 
tion, become even more the national game, 
and there has been little change in the 
high school sport. 

But, college baseball has slipped. Some- 
thing seems to have happened. But what? 

There can be no question but that there 
has been a loss of interest by both specta- 
tors and players. To put a finger on any 
one factor seems difficult. Rather, it seems 
many factors have entered the picture to 
cause individuals, who might play college 
baseball, to go into other activities. 

In the “old days,” every youngster who 
was big enough to lift a glove, or strong 
enough to swing a bat, played baseball. 
Interest in the game was keen, all the way 
from boys’ clubs to the major league 
teams. There can be no doubt that many 
a youngster played baseball right through 
his noon or evening meal. 

Moving into the high schools, these same 
boys were primarily baseball enthusiasts. 
Yes, they played football and basketball, 
but baseball was their first love. Any day 
during the winter, even if the sun shone 
only briefly, these boys would be out 
“playing catch”—just getting an early 
start. Then in the Spring and Summer, 
baseball really flourished. High school 
leagues were formed, industrial leagues 
functioned, the community always had a 
“home” team, and interest was widespread. 

These same youngsters, with this back- 
ground, love of the game, and a desire to 
play ball, went to college with more than 
just a ball, glove, and bat. They brought 
a spirit that was fine to see, a desire to 
learn, and a yearning to play ball for all 
it was worth. Consequently, they played 
it that way, and it left nothing to be de- 
sired. The game was the thing. 

But, times have changed, and so has col- 
lege baseball. . While there probably are 
many factors, it seems that the growth of 
interest in softball, glamorizing of football 
and the game of golf have taken their toll 
of prospective “dyed-in-the-wool” baseball 
players. P 
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In the old days, every community had 
its hardball team, but now most of them 
play softball. The reasons for the popu- 
larity of softball are fairly obvious. It is 
similar enough to baseball to invite partici- 
pation of some of those who normally 
would be playing the real game. It takes 
less space, less equipment, and can be 
played by anyone—the young as well as 
the old, the girls as well as the boys. It is 
a game set up for those who do not have 
the ability, time, space, or the desire to 
play baseball, Previous to the advent of 
softball, these people were the red-hot 
rooters for the home team. Where they 
previously had been spectators, they be- 
came participants, which is a fine thing, 
generally speaking, but it did take away 

(Continued on page 36) 


ITS REVIVAL 
By Frank G. McCormick 
Athletic Director, Minnesota 


almost a thing of the past. On the 

other hand, while our typically na- 
tional sport was slipping out of the picture, 
as far as amateur play was concerned, 
athletics in general were growing rapidly, 
and had been since the close of World War 
I, 


B Y 1924, baseball for sports sake was 


Those of us who were interested in base- 
ball for the sake of baseball realized that 
it must be “sold” on its merits, and that 
its haphazard existence, with subsequent 
bad effects, could not be remedied over- 
night. 

The first step toward restoring and ex- 
panding amateur baseball play was taken 
by the then active National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation, of which Major John L. 
Griffith, Big Ten Athletic commissioner, 
was executive vice president. 

The Federation stressed baseball as a 
community asset. It pointed out that: 

An amateur league or team, playing sev- 
eral times each week during the season, 
provided splendid recreation for the play- 
ers and spectators. 

Baseball is a sport which brings people 
together out of doors to witness examples 
of good sportsmanship. 

Baseball is a crime deterrent because 
it occupies the leisure hours of youngsters, 
and keeps them under supervision. 

In 1928, the Big Ten Conference con- 
ducted a survey in sixteen states, in an 
attempt to determine true status of “town” 
baseball, professional, semi-professional, 

(Continued on page 36) 


ITS FUTURE 


By Dan Jessee 
Baseball Coach, Trinity 


ball staged a comeback on the eol- 

lege campus and in amateur circles 
Prior to this, baseball had been dropped by 
a number of colleges because of the smal] 
gate receipts, and the high cost of equip 
ment. The football and basketball gates 
made many colleges mercenary minded, 
and they lost sight of baseball, the Ameri- 
can game we love and know as our nation- 
al pastime. 

Big league clubs, in the past, have done 
little to help foster baseball in high schools, 
colleges, and sand lots. As a result, the 
source of their material was left to shift 
for itself. Also, a number of big league 
clubs were guilty of signing high school 
boys who might otherwise have gone to 
college, and had an opportunity to receive 
an education and develop as baseball play- 
ers. 

The American and National Leagues 
have produced films to promote and teach 
the fundamentals of baseball. These ven- 
tures have helped, their value was not en- 
hanced by “shots” on why this product or 
that should be used by champions. 

Baseball schools were run by big league 
clubs to pick our likely looking candidates, 
and to give some instruction. This helped 
in a way to interest young boys in the 
game. However, the emphasis should be 
placed on even younger boys, as the re 
turns would be greater. As it is, the crop 
is being harvested before it has had the 
proper care and growth. 

I believe a number of these ills have been 
relegated to the past, and a realization has 
dawned on the men who are in authorits- 
tive positions that baseball should not only 
be one of our basic sports, but deserves the 
right to be among the leaders. Organizi- 
tions such as the American Legion should 
be praised for their contribution. They 
have inoculated the public against a null 
ber of ills, which in time might have up 
rooted the game. They started compet: 
tion in baseball among boys up to the age 
of sixteen years. Teams are formed and 
regional tournaments held. The winners d 
these regional tournaments are brought 
together and a national championship 
played. There is tremendous enthusiasm 
these tournaments and thousands 0 
youngsters are able to play under the guit- 
ance of competent instructors. 

The National. Baseball Congress, of 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Baseball, Its Decline 


(Continued from page 34) 


the concentration of community spirit in 
baseball and the individuals playing it. 

Organizations which previously had 
sponsored baseball teams became the spon- 
sor of softball teams, and baseball died 
out of the picture in many places. The 
college ball player has not had the oppor- 
tunity to participate in baseball during the 
summer months because of withdrawal of 
interest on the part of the factories and in- 
dustrial concerns, now backers of softball 
teams. Yet the college ball player is ex- 
pected to participate in the sport if he is 
working at a plant which has a softball 
team. The two do not mix. When a base- 
ball player begins to play softball, his base- 
ball days as a good player, seem to be num- 
bered. 

Golf also has taken from the prospective 
list of baseball players an increasing num- 
ber each year. Many youngsters now are 
caddying during the Summer, whereas in 
former years they probably would have 
been found in some back lot playing base- 
ball. These same youngsters acquire a 
knowledge of the game, play it more and 
more, and, since golf is a sport of good 
competition and skill, they just never get 
around to playing anything else. They 
become prospective members of college 
golf teams, not college baseball teams. 

Increase in popularity of college football 
has taken its toll in baseball ranks. Many 
coaches have asked a boy to make a choice 
between football and baseball as a varsity 


sport. The college boy seldom chooses 
baseball, for the thrill of playing before a 
possible crowd of 75,000 people is a big 
temptation. So, possibly good prospective 
ball players are lost. 

During the war, baseball was played 
from the smallest army camp to the very 
theaters of war. Traveling teams, mae 
up of major leaguers, were constantly play- 
ing in the camps. The G.I’s. returning to 
college should want to play baseball. In 
any event, the collegiate game should pros- 
per from the wealth of likely material re- 
turning to school. 

There is no question but that college 
baseball is on the way back. But it needs 
help. 

Athletic directors should look upon the 
game as a major sport, and give it all the 
support necessary to permit its rightful 
place on the varsity calendar. They should 
insist that schedules be made interesting. 
They should provide adequate facilities for 
playing the game. Publicity should be 
well organized and sufficient. 

The American Legion has done a grand 
job in creating interest in baseball among 
the younger groups. Knot Hole leagues 
have been organized. Industrial plants 
once more will sponsor summer leagues. 
Professional baseball has increased the 
number of its farm clubs, and taken an 
active interest in the semi-pro field. 

All of this is good. It shows that base- 
ball is a common denominator in recrea- 
tion, a place it should always maintain. 


Baseball, Its Revival 


(Continued from page 34) 


and amateur. The survey, based on re- 
plies concerning 2,730 towns, showed that: 

Professional or semi-professional base- 
ball had never been played in 305 of 
the towns; 65 towns had teams several 
vears before that time; 105 towns had 
teams prior to 1916, 239 towns had teams 
between 1916 and 1920; 907 towns had 
teams between 1921 and 1926, and that 
170 towns dropped semi-professional base- 
ball in 1927, while only 34 towns had plans 
to establish teams. More than 500 towns 
had no baseball teams at the time of the 
survey. The encouraging note in the sur- 
vey was that 1,609 towns reported ama- 
teur baseball teams or leagues. 

This spurt, if we may call it that, in 
amateur baseball did not come about just 
because the Federation had distributed 
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thousands of booklets designed to pro- 
mote athletics, especially baseball. This 
aided, of course, but the actual revival of 
amateur baseball, pointing toward the po- 
sition it occupies today, had its main im- 
petus from the American Legion Junior 
baseball program. During the first two 
years of the program—1926 and 1927— 
however, the Federation, sponsored mainly 
by sporting goods manufacturers, was fi- 
nancially responsible for operation of the 
Legion’s program. 

It is interesting to note how great things, 
such as the Legion’s amateur baseball pro- 
gram, have such small beginnings. It was 
in the summer of 1925, on a train coming 
back to Chicago from an American Legion 
convention in Iowa, that Major Griffith 
and Judge Landis were discussing a possi- 


ble Legion project to promote athletics for 
boys, a project which also would help es. 
tablish the Legion as an unselfish, demo- 
cratic-minded organization. 

Major Griffith had the thought in mind 
that one member of each of the thousands 
of Legion Posts could act as an athletic 
officer, to promote athletics, especially 
baseball. Judge Landis agreed that it was 
a good idea. 

At that time, I was Department Com- 
mander of the Legion for South Dakota, 
I wrote Major Griffith asking that he pre- 
sent his idea at our convention later in the 
summer. Following Major Griffith’s pres- 
entation, we decided to sponsor a boy's 
baseball program in South Dakota. 

General Drain, then national commander 
of the Legion, felt that the program de- 
served national recognition. He asked Ma- 
jor Griffith to present the idea to the Le- 
gion’s Americanism Commission of which 
Frank Cross was director. The Commission 
approved the idea, and it was adopted by 
the Legion at its annual convention later 
in the year. 

Without Legion appropriations in 1926 
and 1927, the program was made possible 
by contributions from sporting goods man- 
ufacturers. More than 50,000 boys par- 
ticipated on Legion teams the first year. 
By 1928, when Dan Sowers of Kentucky 
was director of the Americanism Commis- 
sion, the program had 150,000 participants, 
and for the first time financial aid was so- 
licited from organized baseball. Generous 
financial assistance from the baseball com- 
missioner’s office has been forthcoming 
each year since that time. Succeeding di- 
rectors of the Americanism Commission 
bent every effort toward expanding and 
improving the program. These directors 
included J. Russell Cook, Homer Chaillaux, 
and the present director, Elmer W. Sher- 
wood. 

Director Sherwood reports that the 1945 
season was one of the best Legion junior 
baseball years. There were approximately 
300,000 participants. There were 5,000 
teams in forty-five Departments in na- 
tional competition play. These teams were 
sponsored by American Legion Posts, in 
addition to 11,000 additional teams made 
up of Cubs, Junior Juniors, and others in 
lower age brackets. 

The Major leagues contributed $20,000 
to the program # 1945, and they will con- 
tribute the same amount this year. In 
1946, the American Legion, with its more 
than 13,000 Posts, and with tens of thou- 
sands of World War II veterans assisting 
in the direction of junior baseball activi- 
ties, expects to offer every youngster the 
opportunity to play baseball. 

American Legion Junior Baseball “grad- 
uates” continue their baseball activities 2° 
a part of school and college life, as recrea- 
tion, and many players have gone on to 
suecessful careers in organized baseball. 
Since 1926, eighty-two former Legion play- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Esquire Wants 

You to Know... 

what three prominent 
citizens think about 
Esquire’s All-American 
Boys Baseball program... 
and Esquire’s 

influence with the 
sport-minded 


youth of America... 


“It is activities like the All-American Boys B 
that help so much to keep the youth 
healthy and active. | sincerely hope that Es 
continues to give this fine baseball opp 
young baseball enthusiasts.” BASIL O’CONNOR, 
National Foundation for Infantile Para 


"| believe that this is a great movement and gives 
much impetus to the development of baseball for boys . 
The fact that this same plan is followed throughout the 
country makes the project highly desirable and sho 
be encouraged.” WILLARD N. GREIM, President, A.A | 


\ 


“Esquire’s All-American Boys Baseball Game 
to being the outstanding junior baseball event o 
summer season has made possible the work 
War Memorials Commission for the past two years.” GEORGE TRi 
American Living War Memorials Commission 
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By H. V. Porter 


Executive Secretary, National Federation 
of State High School Athletic Associations 


ketball clinic and demonstration at 

Decatur, Illinois. The writer took 
his team sixty miles over sleet-coated 
pavement to participate in the demonstra- 
tion, and to speak on the subject: Basket- 
ball—55-44 or 11-7? At the time, there 
was little agreement on the application of 
certain rules concerning acts such as run- 
ning, coming to a stop, standing blocks, 
moving blocks, and other similar situ- 
ations. Also, there was much concern 
about the delayed type of offense, stalling 
tactics, and low scores. There was a fifty- 
fifty difference of opinion as to whether 
the trend should be toward a defensive 
game — hockey-style— with an average 
score of 11 to 7, or an offensive type of 
game which would have an average score 
of 55 to 44. It was a time when a decision 
was necessary. Basketball leaders and rules 
authorities were at the crossroads, where 
their decision would have a lasting effect 
on the game. The meeting was one of the 
opening guns to proclaim a determination 


I N THE early 1920's, there was a bas- 
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on the part of those present to work to- 
ward a game with more prolific scoring. 

There were several proposals made, 
which, if followed, would encourage such 
a game. It was suggested that higher 
scoring could be insured by a slight change 
in the playing implements. One possibility 
was to increase the size of the basket from 
its present eighteen-inch diameter to a di- 
ameter of twenty inches. Experimentation 
was conducted with such baskets, but ulti- 
mately the sentiment was against the 
increase. 

The other proposals had greater possi- 
bilities. One involved a reduction in the 
size of the basketball. After ten years of 
promotional work, this was brought about, 
and the old-type ball, with a circumference 
of thirty-one inches was first reduced to 
thirty inches, and later to twenty-nine and 
a half inches. This reduction permitted 
more skillful ball handling, and a higher 
percentage of successful tries. This, in 
turn, led to increased attention to offensive 
play, and to greater “risks” in the matter 


of shooting and tries from other than set, 
flat-footed positions. 

Another fundamental factor was dis- 
cussed—the question of the amount of 
contact which should be permitted. Ex- 
perimentation proved that there was a 
high degree of correlation between size of 
score, and the closeness with which contact 
was called. At the time of the meeting, it 
was common practice for news reporters 
to pan those officials who, according to the 
commentators, should throw their whistles 
away. It was claimed that the crowd came 
to see action rather than a parade to the 
free-throw line. It took considerable cour- 
age for an official to attempt to administer 
the game in accordance with the letter of 
the rule. No one seemed to know what the 
spirit of the rule was in connection with 
contact. In the following ten years, the 
decision reached by this group, and by 
similar groups in other parts of the coun- 
try, had a profound influence on the 
development of the game. A promotional 
program was put into operation to “edu- 
cate” players, coaches, and the general 
public to a type of game in which contact 
rules would be enforced. The old type of 
stalling tactics, which held the final score 
to a figure which approached that of a 
baseball game, were gradually outmoded. 
Scores began to climb, and the popularity 
of the game increased in proportion. 

The basketball fan gets a thrill from 
seeing the ball go through the basket. He 
is a bear for punishment when it comes to 
a shower of such thrills. His emotional 
system is geared to “take it.” 

The average total score, for both teams, 
has increased each year.. In the early 
1920’s, the average total score for high 
school games was thirty-six points. By 
1939, this average had increased to fifty- 
seven points. By 1942, it was sixty-eight 
points, seventy points in 1943, seventy- 
seven points in 1944, and eighty-four 
points last year. The number of personal 
fouls also has shown an increase, but this 
increase is not as great as the proportion- 
ate increase in the size of the score. 

Action in the game was increased greatly 
when the center jump was eliminated. 
Stalling was further curbed when the 10- 
second rule was adopted. This rule pre- 
vents any great amount of stalling in the 
back half of the court, and it gives the 
defensive team enough of an advantage to 
entice it out to meet the play over the 
front half of the court. 

One of the other notable changes in the 
game has been in the type of tries for a 
field goal. In the early 1920’s, a one-hand 
try was considered a maneuver which 
could be executed only by professionals, 
and only at rare intervals at that. A high 
school or college player who attempted 
such an act was accused of playing to the 
grandstand. More than one player has 
been jerked from the game, because he 
refused to come to a flat-footed stop before 
attempting a goal. During the past te 
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“WANT TO BE A BASEBALL CHAMPION?” 


(THE OFFENSIVE GAME) 
By Ethan Allen 


CONTENTS 


YOU CAN LEARN TO HIT 
Featuring Phil Cavarretta, Chicago Cubs 
POSITION AT THE PLATE 
Featuring Hank Greenberg, Detroit Tigers 
Johnny Mize, New York Giants 
STANCE AT THE PLATE 
Featuring George McQuinn, Philadelphia Athletics 
GRIPPING THE BAT 
Featuring Hal Wagner, Boston Red Sox 
THE STRIDE AND SWING 
Featuring Nick Etten, New York Yankees 
THE SACRIFICE BUNT 
Featuring Whitey Kurowski, St. Louis Cardinals 
THE SHORT BUNT 
Featuring Vern Stephens, St. Louis Browns 
THE DRAG BUNT 
Featuring Goodwin Rosen, Brooklyn Dodgers 
THE PUSH BUNT 
Featuring Marty Marion, St. Louis Cardinals 
BATTING TIPS 
Featuring Johnny Mize, New York Giants 
Charlie Keller, New York Yankees 
Mel Ott, New York Giants 
Tommy Holmes, Boston Braves 
Rudy York, Boston Red Sox 
Walter Judnich, St. Louis Browns 
HOW TO BECOME A GOOD BASE RUNNER 
Featuring Dixie Walker, Brooklyn Dodgers 
BREAKING FROM THE PLATE 
Featuring Mel Ott, New York Giants 
RUNNING TO FIRST 
Featuring Johnny Hopp, Boston Braves 
TOUCHING THE BASES 
Featuring Bill Nicholson, Chicago Cubs 
LEADING OFF BASE 
Featuring Stan Hack, Chicago Cubs 
SLIDING ON TAG PLAYS 
Featuring George Case, Cleveland Indians 
SLIDING ON FORCE PLAYS 
Featuring George Myatt, Washington Senators 
WHAT TO DO ON FLY BALLS 
Featuring Tommy Holmes, Boston Braves 
THE DOUBLE STEAL 
Featuring Ron Northey, Philadelphia Phillies 
RULES OF BASE RUNNING 
Featuring Jeff Heath, Washington Senators 
BASE RUNNING TIPS 
Featuring Frank Gustine, Pittsburgh Pirates 
FLASHING SIGNALS 
Featuring Lou Boudreau, Cleveland Indians 


ORDER COPIES 
FOR YOUR 
ENTIRE SQUAD 


ADD 34 BIG-LEAGUE STARS 
TO YOUR COACHING STAFF 


LEW FONSECA 
has 25 years experi- 
ence as player, man- 
ager (Chicago White 
Sox) and Promo- 
tional Director of 
the American 
League. Thoroughly 
qualified as a stu- 
dent, instructor, and 
promoter of the game, Lew Fonseca de- 
serves the title, Professor of Baseball. 


ETHAN ALLEN 

played 13 years of 

big-league ball, has 

been writing, teach- 

ing, and promoting 

baseball since his re- 

tirement to direct 

and produce movies 

for the National 

League. Allen has a 

M.A. in physical education, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has planned and conducted 
baseball schools, including the New York 
Journal-American’s annual baseball clinic. 
He was recently appointed Head Baseball 
Coach, Yale University. 


CARL NORDLY 
is over-all director 
of Wheaties Library 
of Sports. Professor 
of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of 
Minnesota, Dr. 
Nordly is nationally 
famed as an author, 
coach and lecturer. 
He recently served as civilian consultant 
for the U.S. Army’s athletic program. 
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A BASEBALL CHAMPION?” 
(WE DEFENSIVE GAME) 
By Lew Fonseca 


FITCHING MOUND 
ters, Cincinnati Reds 
DFOLLOW THROUGH 

} Cincinnati Reds 


Indians 


BALL 
tks, Detroit Tigers 
tks, Detroit Tigers 


BALL 
u, Chicago Cubs 
and Position, Tagging Runners 
turing Hal Wagner, Boston Red Sox 
and Throwing, Fielding Bunts 
wing Rick Ferrell, Washington Senators 
{Ground Balls, Handling Bunts 
luring Marty Marion, St. Louis Cardinals 


ic » Brooklyn Dodgers 
Holmes, Boston Braves 
Washington Senators 
Fly Balls, Handling Ground Balls 
*, New York Yankees 
MAINST BASERUNNING 


Wyre, Chicago Cubs 


NED WITH RELAY 
o , Philadelphia Phillies 
OUTFIELD 
Pittsburgh Pirates 
POR TEAM DEFENSE 
Cleveland Indians 
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HAND YOUR TEAM THE FUNDAMENTALS of champion 
baseball in interesting, informative, easy-to-learn form. Give 
them the latest books in Wheaties famous Library of Sports— 
published just in time to help you get the baseball season Off 
to a winning start. 


TWO OF AMERICA’S BEST KNOWN players, teachers, and 
students of baseball compiled and edited these exciting books. 
Thirty-four famous big-league stars posed for the many action 
photos that show exactly how to pitch, catch, hit, run, and 
field. We’ve packed these pointers and pictures into two handy 
32-page manuals—put the basic principles you drill in daily 
practice sessions into permanent reference form. These books 
are naturals to supplement your regular coaching program. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW to obtain copies for your squad (or 
write on official stationery). This is easier, surer than asking 
each boy to obtain his books under the individual order plan 
which is our normal method of distribution. 


SEND NO BOX TOPS. Regular box top requirements have 
been eliminated on special team orders submitted by a coach 
or athletic director. Just attach your check or money order to 
cover cost of printing and mailing (5c per book). 


THESE ARE NOT GIVE-AWAY BOOKS! They contain 
no advertising. You get standard editions of books soon 
to be added to Wheaties famous Library of Sports—the same 
authentic sports manuals which will be featured in national 
advertising and on the back of every Wheaties package. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. 
Or write for sample copies. 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are reg- 


istered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Wheaties Library of Sports 
Dept. 188, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me __________ copies of “‘Want to be a Baseball Champion?” (The 
Offensive Game) by Ethan Allen—and __ copies of ‘Want to be a Base- 
ball Champion?” (The Defensive Game) by Lew Fonseca. I enclose 5c for each 
book—to cover cost of printing and mailing. 





School or Organization. 





Street. 
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years, one-handed shooting has become 
common. In 1937, records indicate that 
the number of two-hand tries and one- 
hand tries were about equal in number. 
By 1939, fifty-two percent of all tries were 
with one-hand. By 1943, the percentage 
had increased to seventy percent, and in 
1945 it was eighty-one percent. The one- 
hand try, executed from a running, stand- 
ing, or retreating position, has greatly 
reduced the amount of contact. Players 
do not find it necessary to charge through 
opposition in order to get both hands free 
for a set shot. Clever feints, side-steps, 
change of pace, change of hand on the way 
up to shoot, and other similar skillful man- 
euvers are possible. Players have become 
ambidextrous, and often score a high per- 
centage of their goals with the “off hand.” 

With the decrease in contact, the num- 
ber of held balls has been greatly reduced. 
In 1937, there was an average of thirty 
held balls per game. By 1944, this was 
reduced to nineteen per game, and more 
recent figures indicate that the average 
number is about twelve per game. The 
number of out-of-bownds balls has also de- 
creased from thirty-one per game in 1942, 
to fourteen per game in 1945. 

Two other significant changes had to do 
with playing equipment. One of these was 
the invention and widespread use of the 
molded type ball. This ball holds a perfect 
shape, does not stretch, and has an accu- 
rate rebound during passes or dribbles. It 
has contributed a great deal toward the 
increase in scoring, and toward a more 
skillful type of ball handling. An even 
more important development is the wide- 
spread use of the small fan-shaped back- 
board. Such a board has only forty-three 
percent of the area of the original rec- 
tangular board, and it permits play to 
come into the basket from all directions. 
The area from which a field goal may be 
made has been increased. The smaller tar- 
get encourages more accurate shooting, 
and more clear baskets, because aim is 
direct at the ring, rather than at the back- 
board. For high school play, the small 
board has been accepted nationally, and 
its use in college and independent play has 
grown. 


Rules Changes 


The Dribble: In 1920, an illegal dribble 
was a technical foul. In 1922, the illegal 
dribble penalty was changed from a tech- 
nical foul to «a violation. In 1924, rules 
called for the dribbler to drop a ball, be- 
fore lifting his pivot foot. In 1935, a fum- 
ble was not considered part of a dribble. 

Penalties and Goal Values: In 1920, 
four personal fouls disqualified (five such 
fouls disqualified in 1908). In 1944, the 
five-foul disqualification rule was again 
adopted. 

Jumping Rules: In 1929, the jumper 
could tap the ball once. In 1930, the 
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jumper could tap the ball twice, but could 
not touch it again until it was touched 
by a non-player. Leaving circle too soon 
was a foul. In 1934, high school groups 
moved jumps away from the basket. In 
1935, the center jump, after a successful 
free throw, was eliminated. Free-throw 
circles were made restraining circles for a 
jump at the throw lines. In 1936, experi- 
mentation with other center jumps re- 
duced. The restraining circle at center 
was six feet. In 1937, all center jumps, 
after any successful goal, were eliminated. 
Any held ball, in a lane or the six-foot 
circle were moved to the center of the 
circle. In 1939, the center jump, after an 
unsuccessful free throw for a technical 
foul, was eliminated. In 1940-1941, a 
questionnaire vote showed only-small per 
cent favored return of center jumps. In 
1945, leaving the jumping circle too soon 
was changed to a violation, and the official 
was authorized to withhold his whistle. 

Four Foot End Line and Small Back- 
board: In 1934, data on location of fouls 
drew attention to congestion in front of 
the backboard. In 1935, experimentation 
in moving backboards farther in court. In 
1936, experimental use of methods to bring 
play into basket from all directions. In 
1937, state high school associations and 
some college conferences authorized end 
line four feet behind backboard. There 
were detailed charts issued by state asso- 
ciations to show the part of the backboard 
which is actually needed. In 1938, the 
four-foot end line was made legal, at the 
option of the home team. In 1939, the 
influence of a smaller backboard in reliev- 
ing congestion in front of the basket was 
studied, and findings presented to the Na- 
tional Committee. A sub-committee was 
appointed to draft plans. In 1940, small, 
fan-shaped backboard, as submitted by 
the sub-committee, was made legal. In 
1941, the small backboard was designated 
as standard. In 1942, all reference to the 
two-foot end line was deleted from the 
rules. In 1943, the small backboard was 
specified for all new high school gymna- 
siums. 

The Ball: In 1929, the National Federa- 
tion petitioned for twenty-nine and a half- 
inch ball for high school use. In 1930, a 
minimum circumference of thirty inches 
was authorized. In 1931, high schools au- 
thorized a twenty-nine and a half-inch ball. 
In 1934, a twenty-nine and a half-inch 
ball was legalized for all groups. 

Blocking and Screening : In 1931, almost 
any act was claimed by the opponent to 
be an illegal block. A sub-committee was 
appointed to study the problem. In 1932, 
the sub-committee used slow-motion pic- 
tures to reduce claimed blocks to their 
elements of extension of elbow, hip, or 
shoulder. 

Comments, based on the committee’s 
report, were inserted in the rules supple- 
ment. In 1933, the definition of blocking 


from here and there--. 
(Continued from page 8) 


EORGE SAUER, former Nebrasky 
football player, and coach at the Upj- 
ersity of New Hampshire, has been namej 
head football coach at the University of 
Kansas ... Frank H. Wickhorst, line 
coach at the University of California, Ber. 
keley, from 1931 until 1942, when he ep. 
tered the armed forces, has been named as 
head football coach at California, succeed. 
ing L. T. “Buck” Shaw . . . George R. 
Edwards, head basketball coach at the 
University of Missouri for twenty year, 
will retire at the end of this season to de. 
vote all of his time to business affairs of 
the university’s athletic department, and 
to teaching physical education. 


* + 


L. “LES” DUKE, athletic director 
(; e and track coach at Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa, is on a one-year leave of 
absence, studying for his master’s degree 
at the University of Wisconsin. He is also 
serving as an assistant coach at a Madison, 
Wisconsin high school. . . . Robert J.N. 
Kipmuth has been named chairman of the 
board of athletic control at Yale. A noted 
swimming coach, he developed such world 
record breakers as John Magionis and 
Alan Ford. . . . John Baker, head football 
coach at George Washington University, 
has resigned to become director of athletics 
and head coach at the Merchant Marine 
Academy, San Mateo, California. 





was changed to be partially in harmony 
with recommended legalization of screen- 
ing. In 1935, blocking was reduced to 
contact situations, except for “face-block- 
ing.” In 1937, “face-blocking” was elimi- 
nated, so there could be no block without 
contact. In 1945, a definite statement 
about responsibility for contact in a 
tempted screens was included in Rule 10. 

Three-Second Lane Rule: In 1932 the 
rule was made to apply only to the ball 
holder with his back to basket. In 1933, 
the rule was made to apply regardless ol 
facing direction. In 1935, the rule was 
made to apply to any player of the team 
in control of the ball, and in entire cirde 
and lane. In 1941, the rule was made to 
apply only in the lane between the free 
throw line, and the end line. 

Ten-Second Rule: In 1932, the rule wis 
adopted. Any player could return the ball 
to the back court after the jump, ete. In 
1933, only the first player to touch the 
ball could return it. In 1938, the rule wis 
modified to make the division line alway® 
in the back court. In 1944, a ball could be 
returned only after a jump. In 1945, the 
restriction applies only to the team in Col 
trol. 
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Collage Pashetball 


Its History 


By Frank W. Keaney 
Athletic Director, Rhode Island State College 


a half century old, was founded by 

James Naismith, Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1891. 
The game was introduced into various 
clubs, colleges, Y. M.C. A.’s, and athletic 
clubs. The original thirteen rules—hori- 
zontal goals ten feet high, the round, large 
ball, prohibition of tackling and bodily 
contact, throwing of the ball in any direc- 
tion, no running with the ball, no holding, 
pushing or striking an opponent, the 
throwing in of the ball from out of 
bounds, and no personal contact—are still 
the main parts of basketball today. 

My first introduction to the game was 
in 1900. We played the game, as young- 
sters, in any place that had a small space 
and two baskets. Church basements were 
the favorite places. How well I remember 
the baskets, close to the ceiling, and some- 
times in the two corners of the small halls. 
It did not take us long to learn to throw 
the ball hard at the ceiling, and see it 
bounce and re-bounce on the rim of the 
basket, and fifty percent of the times drop 
in for a score, for the ceiling was very close 
to the basket, sometimes only two feet 
above it. 

The best teams in the east those days 
were Yale University, the old Cambridge- 
port gyms, the East Boston Athletic As- 
sociation, the Newport Naval Training 
Station, the Buffalo Germans. Colleges 
were slow to take up the game, probably 
because of lack of coaches, but high schools 
began playing, and in about 1906 colleges 
recognized it as a fine winter sport. 

Basketball had many obstacles to over- 
come. Colleges made rules of their own, 
as did Y.M.C.A.’s, athletic associations, 
churches, and high schools. These various 
athletic clubs and colleges finally agreed 
in the early 1930’s to have one set of rules. 
The dribble was one point no two teams 
could agree on. Usually, before each game, 
there were many long discussions, and 
sometimes heated arguments on the drib- 
ble. Some wanted the broken two-handed 
dribble—where a player could dribble two 
hands, stop, then dribble again, stop, 
change direction, and dribble again; some 
wanted the two-handed unbroken dribble, 
and some wanted the dribble which is now 
in vogue. So, usually a game was played 
with a compromise, one period with one 
kind of a dribble, the second period an- 
other, and the third another. Try to un- 
derstand that the games were played in 
two fifteen-minute periods, with a five- 
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minute rest, or in three fifteen-minute pe- 
riods with a five-minute rest between 
periods, with a change of rules each period, 
and one can visualize the difficulties which 
confronted the coaches and players. 

As we know, peach baskets were the 
first goals. My first recollection of baskets 
are iron rims with nets tied at the bottom, 
as the rules stated that a basket to count 
must stay in the net. In some places, a 
stick was used to poke the ball out, other 
places provided a ladder, or there was an 
arrangement to pull a string to let the ball 
out through the bottom in some games. 
The size of the baskets was, at most places, 
eighteen inches, but in several gymnasi- 
ums in New England the baskets were 
smaller. In 1911-1917, when I coached in 
high school, my team had shots at wooden 
rims and larger baskets. 

Backboards were at first just wire 
screens. Here again, what an advantage 
the home team would have in its home 
gymnasium. Wood followed, but the home 
team would make it so that some boards 
were loose and some nailed hard. In about 
1910, glass was chosen. Gymnasiums with 
these boards still had an advantage so in 
1916 a rule was inserted in the book that 
backboards must be painted white. Madi- 
son Square Garden, Convention Hall, Phil- 
adelphia, and Boston Garden, Boston, 
Massachusetts, all have glass backboards 
with a square or rectangular strip of white 
tape or a painted white line above the 
basket. 

Generally, the rims of the baskets are 
painted black, but in the large arenas men- 
tioned above they are painted orange. 
Most good gymnasiums have a fine, curved 
net that stops the ball momentarily as it 
falls through. This is an added advantage 
over the old nets, as spectators even a 
short distance from the basket could not 
tell whether the ball went through the 
hoop. 

What would coaches of today think of 
shooting baskets with no backboards? 
Well, in many gymns, we had to shoot 
without any. The basket was put on a 
ten-foot two by four, and the basket sus- 
pended three feet out on an iron rod. Re- 
member, the net was tied, and some of the 
baskets were fifteen-inch ones. And, try 
to think of the dance hall, gymnasium or 
auditorium where this arrangement was 
used. The basketball court was boarded 
up three or four feet high all around the 
hall. Netting was then hung all around 
the floor space to a height of ten feet. In 


the game there were no outside rules, iy 
ball was always in play. Here wer » 
backboards, the broken dribble, and yy 
could take more than one step. There yy 
no shooting for fouls. If your team foul 
the opponents nineteen times in a game j 
counted six points for the opponents, ging 
three fouls counted as one point. Beeays 
of no backboards, I am of the opinion thy 
the first coaches in colleges and hig 
schools taught players to have both fey 
together and to shoot the ball with th 
high arch. The only time you knew yy 
scored from a distance was when the byl 
landed in the net. We found out that jf 
you did not arch the ball just right, anj 
did not have your feet together the chanoss 
of a goal were slim. If one foot was ina(- 
vance of another, a right-handed player 
used too much pressure on his right-hand 
and a left-handed player used too much 
pressure on his left hand. About all the 
good, long, set shooters do it now, and | 
still want my long shooters to shoot that 
way. It may be wrong, but we old timer 
must be shown. 

Playing spaces and gymnasiums have 
improved. They have progressed from 
floors with no lines at all, fenced-in nets 
round courts, where you could not shoot 
from the corners because of a running 
track or gallery, places where you had to 
shoot through the rafters, irregular courts, 
and gymnasiums with two two-inch ir 
posts in front of each basket, to the rectan- 
gular court of today. 

To return to baskets for a moment. In 
some gymnasiums, they were attached to 
the wall, and the “smart” youngsters we 
had were “thinking” all of the time. %, 
when a player received a pass, one foot hit 
the wall, and he jumped high so that he 
would “dunk” it into the basket. Nov, 
this was a common practice, and in college 
we had to play in such a hall at Rhode Is 
land State until 1925. But, you could not 
run up the wall. In 1917, a rule was i 
serted stating that if a player stepped om 
the end line which was directly under the 
basket, he was out of bounds. The two- 
foot end line, and now the four-foot one, 
ended many a stormy battle as to whether 
a basket were scored. 

Uniforms consisted of an old short sleeve 
shirt, a skin tight jersey, a short khaki 
padded pant, and a wrestling suit with 
feet in it. Everyone wore stockings, and 
hip pads were sewed in the pants. Knee 
guards were common to all teams. The 
suits and warm-ups of today are a vast 
improvement over the makeshift suit of 
yester-year. 

Probably the ball and shoes have under- 
gone less change than any other item of 
the game. The size of the ball is about 
the same, the weight has been increased 
just a wee bit. It was the old Association 
Rugby football that was used in the be 
ginning of basketball, and we in America 
had to catch up with England as the latter 
had a great rugby ball which was used #8 

(Continued on page 75) 
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New Trier 
Shows 
The Way 


By Edgar B. Jackson 


New Trier High School 


Winneliaatingian 
: Bs * oF «tai 


HAVE been asked to write a-fesume 
I of “The History of Swimming 4t‘New 

Trier”. This history covers a ‘period 
of almost three decades, twenty-nine years 
to be exact. 

In 1917, New Trier boasted a three-year 
old pool, 25 by 60 feet, with a balcony for 
approximately one hundred spectators. 
The swimming coach, at that time, was 
one of the finest in the country. This 
coach had developed some very fine per- 
formers and, as far as competitive swim- 
ming was concerned, New Trier swimmers 
in 1917 ranked with the best in the coun- 
try. When this coach received another 
appointment and resigned, the school was 
without a swimming mentor. The school 
board and athletic director, examining my 
application record, discovered that I had 
done some teaching of swimming in my 
former positions. I was given the coach- 
ing job until a new man could be found. 
I guess they have never found him, because 
I am still on the job. 

During the winter of 1919, I found that 
a teacher’s day was too short, and so I in- 
vited a few grammar school pupils to visit 
the pool for lessons on Saturday mornings. 
I selected youngsters who could not swim 
at all, and included two polio cases. Two 
or three of our interested high school stu- 
dents volunteered to assist me, and all of 
us waxed more enthusiastic each succeed- 
ing Saturday. Thus, started a program of 
grammar school swimming classes on Sat- 
urday. 

For eight weeks, during the summer of 
1920, I gave lessons to as many residents 
of any age as I could entice into the pool. 
Again high school students assisted, and 
we were all inspired with our success. This 





HE accompanying story of prog- 
ress in ing concerns only 
Iincks got & contains the backgrenand 
inois, yet it contains the 
and development of a high school 
swimming program which every 
factor essential to the success of an all- 
inclusive program for any school. 











New Trief’s first mixed splash 
Ninety boys and girls enjoy 


was the start of our present summer swim- 
ming school. 

About this time, I was convinced that, 
although there is a definite place for com- 
petitive swimming, residents of a commun- 
ity are much more interested in having 
their children swim well than to be aware 
of the fact that the local high school has 
a championship team. I made up my mind 
that it was the high school’s job to do a 
good piece of work for both of these 
groups. 

Following, are a few items that seemed 
important to me at this time: 

Although, back in 1917, I had not asked 
for it, I was teaching what I believe is one 
of the most important phases of physical 
education. Swimming is a sport which 
anyone can learn, when once mastered it is 
never forgotten, and one never becomes 
too old to enjoy it. The sport is the king 
of recreative and democratic sports. Did 
you ever see a solemn group of swim- 
mers? 

I began to wonder—if swimming was so 
important—why, in far too many schools 
and institutions, the pool, the pool equip- 
ment, the swimming program, and the man 
in charge, were not considered until after 
every other phase of the physical education 
and athletic departments had been taken 
eare of. I decided, either to raise this sport 
level in our school to that of other sports, 
or someone else could take over. I could 
not be satisfied to “fuss around” a smelly 
pool, battle inadequate and leaky showers, 
spend hours in a poorly ventilated place, 
sitting on a chair while playing nurse to a 
few general swimmers, most of them in 
the shallow end. Fortunately, our far-see- 
ing school board did not want me to do 
this 


Our last decade of swimming history at 
New Trier started in October 1936, when 
our present natatorium was dedicated. 
New Trier’s natatorium is 60 by 75 feet, 
has 15-foot side decks, and 20-foot end 
decks. Four Irw, and two high boards, are 


rty in November, 1936. 
pool facilities that day 


available with an adequate depth of water 
of ten and one-half feet. Balcony seats 
will seat 1,200 comfortably, although on 
two occasions we have crowded in more 
than 1,500. Lockers and showers are ayail- 
able to accommodate more than 300 per- 
sons. Wateris refiltered every seven 
hours. A very fine acoustical ceiling 
makes teaching a joy, although a built-in 
public address system is available. Four 
contestants’ rooms, with plate glass win- 
dows, accommodating twenty in each 
room, permit swimmers to keep warm dur- 
ing swimming events. Many additional 
items of interest are a part of our equip- 
ment but space will not allow me to env- 
merate them. Suffice to say that for teach- 
ing useability, I can not visualize a better 
set-up. 

The backbone of our swimming organi- 
zation is the New Trier Guard. In 1936, 
when our new natatorium was open for 
business, the big expanse of water remind- 
ed me of a lake, and that first evening, at 
the dinner table, I promised my family a 
canoe trip on Lake New Trier. I knew very 
well, as I visualized the program I desired 
to put into effect, that no school could af- 
ford to provide me with the help I would 
need. My method of teaching and con- 
ducting groups calls for “help galore.” | 
checked over my list of enthusiastic high 
school swimmers, and selected twenty-five 
of the most reliable, clean minded, loyal 
boys. We held a meeting, and I told them 
I needed their assistance to tackle the 
job of teaching every high school and 
grammar school boy and girl in the town- 
ship how to swim. They were told that 
this group was to be a service group, 00 
letters would be awarded, no special privi- 
leges given and no press notices. They 
would get nothing except the satisfaction 
that “service” awards one. Without ¢- 
ception, the lads approved the idea and 
with true high school level enthusiasm 
agreed to be on call any afternoon, sty 
Saturday, any evening, except when the 
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New Trier’s first organized Guard, October, 1936. 


In the top row, from left to 


right, are Reynolds, Hale, Mallen, Sullivan, Morris, Rowe, McJunkin, Buenger, 


Follansbee, Vernon, Gershanow, Kingery, and Spinney. 


In the bottom row, from 


left to right, are Wilder, Hinrichs, Bennett, Henschel, Garretson, Davis, Shabino, 


Ellis, Drucker, Watt, Neilson, Jones, and Coach Jackson. 
above swimmers were stars on college teams, an 


Bennett, Yale; Henschel, Kenyon; Davis, Annapolis; 


at their respective colleges: 


Later, all but two of the 


the following were team captains 


Shabino, Wisconsin; Drucker, Harvard, and Follansbee, Ohio State 


call interfered with their scholastic or 
home responsibilities. 

Earlier in this article, I mentioned that 
I had started a few grammar school pupils 
coming on Saturdays for lessons. Our new 
pool is ideal for such a project, and after 
its dedication we arranged four classes to 
meet each Saturday during the school year. 
We now accommodate from 100 to 300 
grammar school boys and girls every Sat- 
urday. It seemed fair to allow the residents 
of the township an opportunity to enjoy 
their natatorium, and so we opened the 
pool for mixed adult recreational swim- 
ming on Wednesday nights. These groups 
run from 60 to 175, depending, as do our 
Saturday classes, on the time of the year 
and weather conditions. Our really large 
outside project is our summer swimming 
school. Last summer more than 2,000 
persons were a part of the school. Most of 
our pupils are children from six to fourteen 
years of age. Classes for children meet 
twice a week, and they are given three 
splash parties during the eight weeks. 


Swimming for High School Physical 
Education Classes 


During the school year, the use of the 
natatorium is equally divided for class 
work between the girls and boys depart- 
ment. The boys use the pool the first 
seven weeks in the fall, and the last eight 
weeks in the spring. Two periods of swim- 
ming are required each week of all boys 
during these sessions, unless the pupil is 
excused by a physician. For more than 
ten years, competitive swimming, as such, 
has had no place in our gym class routine. 
All competitive swimming is done after 
school, three days a week. Girls have the 
other two days. Our general plan is to 
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teach beginners, concentrate on swimming 
techniques for the mediocre performer, 
and drill our better swimmers in life-sav- 
ing, advanced swimming skills, and novelty 
events. Guard members assist in all classes 
with beginners. They also demonstrate 
skills too difficult for the director in 
charge. Our gymnasium classes are groups 
of from seventy-five to one hundred. On 
the first day the class meets, boys are di- 
vided into A, B, and C groups. The A 
group is composed of boys who are able to 
pass the following test: 

Swim 100 yards in good form, using the 
erawl, two back strokes, left and right 
side stroke, with one hand raised above the 
water; swim under water for 60 feet, and 
jump or dive from the high board. The B 
group must be able to pass the same test, 
but only for one-half the distance. The 
C group is composed of the remaining 
boys. A definite practice routine is fol- 
lowed by all three groups for the entire 
period. General or free swimming has no 
place in our classes. 

We gave all our gym classses the Red 
Cross Swimming Skill Tests in October, 
1945. All boys in school took these tests, 
except those excused because of football, 
basketball, colds, and those absent on that 
day. Of the 913 boys tested, the following 
received certificates: Advanced Swimmer, 
123, Swimmer, 516. Intermediate, 163, 
and Beginner, 88. Only 23 failed to pass. 
Of those qualified as Swimmers, 460 passed 
the advanced test, but did not have life 
saving cards required for the advanced 
test. 

Our school opened last September, with 
an enrollment of 1,150 boys. We held our 
swimming squad trials from October 15 to 
November 15. More than 300 boys re- 
ceived a chance to try-out twice in any 


event they cared to select. It is necessary 
to go through quite a routine to become a 
squad member. Whether in a gymnasium 
class, during after-school swimming, or at 
any other time, we do not ask boys to come 
out for the squad. I have not asked a boy 
to come out for the squad during the past 
ten years. How do we get them? We place 
a notice in our daily bulletin, and a sign 
on the gymnasium bulletin board, an- 
nouncing when the trials are to be held 
That is all! 

We believe that if a boy is not interested 
enough to report for the trials, he is not 
interested enough in the organization to be 
an asset. Unless a boy is ill on the day of 
the trials he must report, or wait until the 
next season. Even squad members of the 
year before must go through these trials. 
After our trials have been completed, a list 
of eligible boys is posted, and a meeting is 
held, where the coach talks for almost 
two hours about what is expected of boys 
in the swimming organization. This talk 
is not of winning races, or how fast we 
expect them to swim. It is mainly about 
sane training rules, seeking right pals, im- 
portance of scholarship, loyalty, unselfish- 
ness, value of sleep and sane hours, a 
serene conscience, and many other things 
including our ten-year old slogan: 

“What I am to be, I am now becoming.” 

The only item pertaining to their swin- 
ming ability is that, in practice as well as 
in a meet, they must do their best, and 
not worry about who wins the race. They 
are then given a questionnaire to take 
home, fill out, have their parents sign, and 
return. They are also given a pamphlet 
“Your Coach’s Challenge to You.” After 
listening to my lecture, reading the items 
in the questionnaire, and going over my 
“Challenge,” if a boy still wants to join, 
he must return the questionnaire within 3 
days. 

We like to think of New Trier Town- 
ship as the “swimmingest” township in the 
country. We point to our competitive rec- 
ord, the number of swimmers actively in- 
volved, and the interest in our swimming 
affairs. Our competitive record for a quar- 
ter of a century is outstanding. We have 
never had a poor team. Our teams have 
won more championships in our suburban 
league than all other teams combined. 
Here is our record for the past ten years: 
League Champions nine times. We have 
not lost more than eight dual meets in 
seventy-four. We have entered the State 
meet nine times, and finished third once, 
second six times, tied once, and won once. 

And now, I can almost hear several 
readers saying: “Jackson of New Trier 
never seems to get tired of laying it on 
about his swimming spot.” Well, Jackson 
agrees with you. He is getting more en- 
thusiastic over his spot with each passing 
year. The job keeps him jumping during 
school, after school, Wednesday nights, 
Saturdays, and in the summer, but he loves 
it! 
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.»»MINIMIZE 
KNEE INJURIES 


Under normal conditions, knee 
injuries are disrupting to team- 
work. Today, with smaller squads 
and a general lack of top-notch 
replacements, loss of even one 
man from injury that might have 
been prevented, may mean the 
difference between a successful 
and an unsuccessful season. 
+ 


The illustrated knee wrap—using 
Ace No. 8—with “Lastex’”* pre- 
vents many injuries and gets 
many an injured player back into 
action sooner. This Ace Bandage 
made with “Lastex’”* will main- 
tain the same even support 
throughout the entire game, as 
its elasticity is constant. No slip- 
ping down—it stays where you 
put it! 
ry 

Ace Bandages are available in 
either the ACE No. 1—All-Cot- 
ton, or the Ace No. 8—with Las- 
tex. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
~ 


AcE BANDAGES 
Sold Through Sporting Goods 
Dealers and Drug Stores 


Becton, Dickinson & Co. 
RUTHERFORD, WN. J. 
TEER NR 
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The ("a 
His Status, and Obligations 


By D. M. Bullock 
Head Trainer, University of Illinois 


OW did you happen to take up 
H the profession of training? 

I have been asked this question 
many times. My answer is always the 
same—because of a deep regard for ath- 
letics and competitive sports of all kinds, 
a liking for youth and excitement. 

For more than a quarter of a century, I 
have been athletic trainer at the Universi- 
ty of Illinois, starting as an assistant in 
1913. I have noted many changes in all 
sports, perhaps excepting baseball. There 
has been improvement of considerable 
consequence in equipment, and other 
sports facilities. But, “the hit and run” 
still remains the same. 

The fact that one loves sports does not 
qualify him as a competent trainer. His 
requisites are these: He must have a 
thorough knowledge of anatomy and phys- 
iology. He must be a student of human 
nature, a good psychologist. His sense of 
humor has to be such that it will enable 
him to cope with all students. He must 
be morally sound, intellectually honest, 
have a cool head, and the ability to be 
mentally alert at all times. He needs a 
strong and healthy body which will en- 
able him to perform any type of drudgery 
which might be helpful to athletes. 

Add to all these qualities that he must 
be thoroughly loyal to his organization, 
and that he should ever be mindful that 
things must be done right for safety of 
those participating in athletics. 

The college athletic trainer should help 
others always, be unmindful of self-glory, 
yet derive high personal satisfaction from 
success of those to whom he may have 
been helpful. 

The profession of training has pro- 
gressed in a large measure in the last thir- 
ty-five years, as have the athletic programs 
of universities and colleges who now em- 
ploy regularly a full-time trainer, and an 
equipment manager. 

During early years of my training there 
were many fine men engaged in this work 
in the Big Ten Conference. Being young 
and new in the profession, I sought to be- 
come acquainted with other trainers so 
that I might learn their methods and sys- 
tems of caring for college athletes. Vis- 
iting these schools as a trainer, one seldom 
met anyone connected with a school except 
the person, usually a student, who as- 
signed dressing room space. 

Many trainers at the time felt they pos- 
sessed secrets not to be divulged to a rival 
team, or to anyone connected with it, since 


the opponent might benefit by a secret 
formula or specially devised protective 
equipment. The situation is quite the re- 
verse today. There are no closely-guarded 
secrets among trainers. All are generous 


D. M. Bullock 


in sharing findings with others so that ath- 
letics in general may be benefitted. 

Visiting teams are extended utmost 
courtesy, as are their trainers and manag- 
ers. Larger schools take pride in training 
quarters and use of modern appliances in 
treatment of athletic injuries. Greater 
stress has been placed on the training de- 
partment, and knowledge of its value was 
demonstrated in the last war when the 
Army and Navy, maintaining gigantic 
athletic programs, sought the nation’s fin- 
est trainers. Training equipment and train- 
ing quarters maintained by the Army and 
Navy were the best obtainable. 

Care of athletes and work of trainers 
has been greatly improved through efforts 
of schools of physical education whose 
programs, such as that at the University of 
Illinois, include required courses in anat- 
omy, physiology, and hygiene. This gives 
competing students and future coaches 4 
more thorough background and under- 
standing of injuries, their causes, and how 
they should be cared for. Diagnosis 1s 
easier, when backed by knowledge, and 
treatment can be prescribed which will 
lead to speedier recovery. 

In recent years there has been an un- 
precedented demand for qualified and ex- 
perienced trainers. The trainers of years 
back were hard-working men who paved 
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the way for development of many modern 
devices used by persons in the profession 
today. Another contrast is that modern 
tainers devote their lives to their work. 
In the early days there were many part- 
time trainers and coaches. They were not 
vitally interested in the future or in the 
advancement of training as a profession. 
Many were ex-athletes, near-managers, or 
promoters who did not arrive at their as- 
pied career, but wished to remain in 
gorts no matter what the capacity. 

Today there is no difference between the 
ellege or professional trainer in how he 
goes about his job or in the manner of 
treating injuries. The college man, of 
course, has a greater variety of sports to 
handle. The professional trainer is more 
likely to specialize for football, baseball, 
or boxing. 

Younger men entering training work 
must learn a lesson which experience has 
taught me. One must be on guard con- 
tantly for safety of the young and inex- 
perienced candidates who are willing to 
serifice much to become college athletes. 

Practically all schools today have on their 
staffs either a full-time or part-time team 
physician. A rather rigid physical exam- 
imation is given any boy before he is per- 
mitted to try out for a team. Due to the 
fact that there are greater numbers of 
candidates in large universities and col- 
lges who try out for inter-collegiate 
teams, it is necessary for these athletic 
departments to maintain a large and ef- 
ficient organization to safeguard students. 

In many instances it is not found advis- 
ible to permit a boy to participate in 
some of the more hazardous sports. But, 
at the same time, it is often true that he 
is physically qualified to participate in 
sme inter-collegiate sport which is of 
less hazardous nature. This calls for intel- 
ligent advice and good counselling both by 
the physician and the trainer. 

Many times it is a matter of protection 
for some abnormal condition found in the 
candidate by an examining physician. The 
student still may profit by competition in 
sports, but the trainer must devise some 
method—which must be approved by the 
physician—to protect the boy so that he 
fn continue to compete. Any conscien- 
tious trainer who has been instrumental 
inhelping an incapacitated or injured can- 
didate to continue in inter-collegiate athlet- 
M$ 18 naturally proud of his achievement 
ind of the success of the athlete. Many 
have been the cases in which trainers have 
been able to solve physical difficulties to 
illow boys opportunity to derive the fine 

from competitive athletics. 

Athletic training has made great strides 

my tenure at Illinois. Naturally, 

to believe that we have reached perfection 
Bfoolish. Progress will continue, and men 
Mierested in this field should prepare 
elves to render service in a fast- 
changing world. But, mark my word, “the 
tit and run” in baseball will be the same. 


for MaRcH, 1946 
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For ACCURACY and SPEED 
in FOOTBALL YARDAGE 


The Grid-Eye assures accurate and fast “Chain and Rod” 
work, ball “spotting”, marking of gains and losses, elimi- 
nating “human eye” errors that can mean “the ball 
game”. It prevents accumulation of error. In mud, 
night games and snow, with yard lines completely obliter- 
ated or missing, the Grid-Eye’s high accuracy and speed 
are undiminished! 


First-downs are determined in 3 to 6 seconds without 
“run-out” of the chain! It promotes accuracy, fairness, 
swifter progress of play and a better game. 


A BIG “HIT” IN MAJOR GAMES 


In world’s championship professional battle at Cleveland 
(Rams vs. Redskins), the All-Star game (College All 
Stars vs. Chicago Bears) 1944, in Navy “home” varsity 
contests for four straight seasons, and in many other 
major games featuring a number of the nation’s leading 
teams. 


Indorsed. by Leading Football Authorities 


Every Football Coach Will Want It! Every Team Should Have It! 


ade @ 


PRECISION SPORTS, INC., Evans Bidg., Wash. 5, D. C. 


Please send me without obligation your folder with 
full information on the Grid-Eye. 


Name Position__. 
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m P use of double blocking on bucks, in shop 
The Single Wing gain situations, when such blocking jg a¢. 
vantageous. Two men are available ;, 
work on the tackle, on the end, or on both 
if such blocking is desired on off-tacky, 
plays. It makes possible the greatey 
amount of interference ahead of the ba 
carrier. It permits the use of a blocking 
back, ahead of the ball on line bucks, an4 
it permits better mouse-trapping plays 
than any other formation. 
It offers strong advantages in forwap 
passing because: 


(Continued from page 16) 


in college or professional football have from a balanced line, a close double wing, a 
been small men, playing on single wing deep single wing, short punt, and spread 
teams. formations, but I have always come back 


At various times, I have used other to rely principally upon the single wing 
formations including the T, the single wing, because it has proved to be more consist- 











Opponents cannot hold up receiver 
without weakening themselves agains 
other types of attack. It offers the sound. 
est protection for the passer. Forward 
passes can be well-masked, as rushes, by 
the use of running passes, reverse passes, 
spin passes, and fake reverse passes. Two 
backs are in position to pass quickly, and 
without moving from their original posi- 
tions. 

Two backs are in position to perform 
as spinners, and fakes are available in 
three directions at once, forward and to 


ent, more flexible in meeting changing de- either side, so that deception may be bes 
fenses, more versatile, and more adaptable used to draw defenders out of position, or 
to whatever type of talent might be avail- to keep them out of position on plays going 
able. in any direction. The location of the backs 

It affords the best opportunities for the provides the most efficient timing on re- 
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verses, fake reverses, spinner plays, and 
son. It offers the best possible set-up 
for buck laterals, and fake buck laterals, 
strong reverses to either side, and fake re- 
verses in all directions. 

Because of its versatility, as well as good 
blocking angles against all types of defense, 
this formation has splendid goal line 
power. It is an excellent formation for the 
quick kick. It is the best formation pos- 
sible to relieve the center of difficult block- 
ing duties. It is exceedingly adaptable, 
even more so than the T formation, to 
flanker plays, man-in-motion plays, and 
floating wing-back plays. 

The T formation has an important ad- 
vantage in the fact that the center in pass- 
ing to the quarterback keeps his head up, 
and is not at great disadvantage in block- 
ing. In all other offenses, one serious prob- 
lem on running plays and pass protection 
is to relieve the center of difficult blocks, 
until he has time, after passing, to get his 
head up, and get position or stance for 
blocking. I find that against certain de- 
fenses, he can do better after pulling out 
of the line, and that this is more feasible 
fom the unbalanced than the balanced 
line, because his position is closer to the 
flank. ‘The blocking combinations shown 
im the Diagrams 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, illustrate 
this point. The various combinations on 
each side of the line can be called by a 
ample word, or letter signal, uttered by 
a lineman on each side, after he observes 
the alignment of the defense. 

I believe that the unbalanced line offers 

strongest possible attack on the ground 
at every point in the defense except inside 
weak side tackle, and the attack at 
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this point is by no means weak, although 
probably not as strong as from the bal- 
anced line. Consider the plays illustrated 
in Diagrams 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

These diagrams showing blocking on end 
run and off-tackle plays illustrate how 
the unbalanced line permits more inter- 
ference and better blocking angles. They 
show that the most efficient blockers may 
be used to best advantage, and that the 
center can be given an assignment which 
he should perform easily, and so release a 
more efficient blocker for use downfield or 
in the interference; combinations which are 
impossible with the balanced line. Dia- 
grams 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15 illustrate 
blocking against a five-man line. 

Meeting changing defenses is one of 
the principal problems of the offense. 
Every team should have a number of plays 
which can be run against every conceivable 
type of defense. A team should not have 
more than a very small number of plays 
which cannot be run well against several 
of the most common defensive alignments. 
Every team, whether it uses the huddle or 
calls its plays from formation, should be 
prepared to make a quick change in its 
signal, up to the instant the ball is passed, 
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in the event the opponents line up in a 


defensive formation which might make the x 
original play called unworkable. By spe- 

cial signal, or by the way in which he ealls x - 
his starting numbers, the quarterback 

should inform the entire team as to the 


type of defense the opponents are employ- 
ing, so that the interferers will know where 
to look for their opponents, know the hole 
to be attacked, and so that the linemen |DIAG. 29 
will understand any switches in assignment 
which they must make, without all of them x 
standing up to look the situation over, thus 
causing all kinds of confusion. 

The standard types of defense to be ex- 
pected are the normal six, the over-shifted 
and under-shifted six, the five-man line, 
the seven-man line, and the double under- 
shifted six which are illustrated in Dia- 
grams 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21. Most 
defenses are strong against certain plays, 
but weak against others, and every quar- 
terback should have a carefully memor- 
ized small list of plays to be used against 
each of the common types. He should 
use these plays over and over again, until b 
the defense changes. If the quarterback 22 

















is wise and well-trained, he can almost : 
compel the opponents to play in normal \ 
positions. (Diagrams 16 to 21, inclusive.) DIAG. 31 Or! 

Some of the strong play cycles are shown 


in the remaining diagrams. The cycles of a “— 
plays have been used in the toughest com- 
petition, and have proved to be effective. x x 
It will be noticed that a number of the ao x 
diagrams show a man in motion, or flanker 
variations. It will be seen that these epg! 

: gO 
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do not weaken the play in any instance, 
eo ’ and in some cases will strengthen it. These 

DIAG. 25 Oe >" variations may aid in spreading the de- DIAG. 32 ‘ 

fense—keeping the defense in suspense as : 

to whether the play is to be a pass or run 


x x x 
X x —in placing receivers or decoys, or both, 
in more advantageous positions on forward 
x x /% x x x passing plays, and in creating more prob- 
© 099 \ lems for the defensive players. 








Shown first is a series of plays on which 

; the tailback receives the ball from center 

D and runs, passes, or hands it off to another 
runner. 

DIAG. 26 As shown in Diagram 22, the fullback, DIAG. 33 

x - 3, has an option. Diagram 25 illustrates a 

x x forward hand-off reverse, right end op- 

tional. Diagram 26 illustrates a wide fake 


x x x x x reverse, and Diagram 27 illustrates a wide x 
g reverse. 
The play illustrated by Diagram 29 is a 


fake pass and mouse trap. Diagram 32 

illustrates a play in which the defensive 

halfback is isolated, decoying the other 

DIAG. 27 backs to the opposite side. Diagram 34 |DIAG. 34 

illustrates a play where the halfbacks are x 

decoyed wide. x (rn 
(Twenty-four additional plays will be x 














x 


x 
diagrammed and explained in a continua- x oa” et he 2 


x 
| tion of this article which will appear in the 
. April issue. The additional diagrams will O@000 





illustrate fullback spin plays, a fullback h OA @ 

buck series, a buck lateral series, a tailbaci: , : 

spin series, plays with a wingback in mo- 
DIAG. 26 tion, and a quick kick series—The Editor) |DIAG. 35 
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Recreation, 
Whose Responsibility? 


By Col. Theodore P. Bank 


President, Athletic Institute 


ment of community recreation 

throughout the United States, it 
appears that in most communities one -is 
justified in criticising his local government, 
and asking “Why?” 

Why hasn’t our community designated 
someone to think exclusively, plan exclu- 
sively, and work exclusively to provide op- 
portunities for the best possible use of the 
leisure hours of all men, women, and chil- 
dren in the community? 

Why don’t we, in this community, have 
a leisure-time program for all the people 
during the entire twelve months of the 
year? 

Why hasn’t our community assumed its 
rightful responsibility to maintain recrea- 
tion opportunity for all the citizens, recre- 
ation supported by public taxation under 
a department of our local government? 

Why hasn’t our educational system 
taught the wise use of leisure time, as well 
as the academic subjects? 

Why hasn’t our school board authorized 
the use of school buildings for recreation 
after school hours, during seasonal vaca- 
tions, and in the summertime? 

Why hasn’t our community government 
established a planning board: to recom- 
mend the future recreation requirements 
of our children, and their children’s chil- 
dren? 

Why are our local and national govern- 
ments virtually standing still, thus forcing 
fraternal, civic, and private organizations 
to take the lead in initiating, organizing, 
promoting and, in many cases, financing 
community recreation programs? 

There are communities in these United 
States that have found some of the an- 
swers to these questions. The methods by 
which they found them varied in accord- 
ance with their approach. It was not easy. 
Individuals and groups of individuals were 
foreed to “sell” local politicians the sound 
principles and fundamentals of recreation 
on the basis that such a project would as- 
sure their re-election. What a disgrace it 
is that many of our leaders have not and 
do not feel that it is a privilege to work 
to restore and preserve for all the people 
of America their right to play and happi- 
ness. 


B mnt solely on the slow advance- 


Each of our national and local fraternal, 
‘vie, and private organizations, that have 
unselfishly taken the lead in the field of 





fecreation, is to be commended for its en-| 
deavors and its accomplishments. They | 
have contributed considerably toward 
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placing recreation in its rightful sphere in 
a democracy. 

One such organization is the National 
Recreation Association, a non-profit, serv- 
ice agency that has contributed immeas- 
urably to the advancement of recreation 
in America. 

For more than forty years, this organ- 
ization has served as a national clearing 
house for recreation information and guid- 
ance. Without organic relationship and 
without obligation, it has assisted munici- 
palities, the Federal government, civic, so- 
cial, and business groups, and individuals 
who have been seeking expert advice for 
their recreation problems. 

The kinds of service available through 
the National Recreation Association make 
it possible for this organization to serve 
all individuals and groups. Communities 
wishing to establish or extend recreation 
programs are given personal service upon 
request. Training and consulting service 
by specialists is offered in industrial recre- 
ation, games, athletics, girls’ work, parks, 
music, drama, arts and crafts, gardening, 
nature, rural and school recreation. In- 
structional recreation publications are dis- 
seminated at cost and a consultation bu- 
reau is maintained to supply desired in- 
formation. All of this service is available 
to any individual, group, organization or 
government department seeking informa- 
tion and experience on recreation. 


As tremendous a job as the National 
Recreation Association is doing, and will 
continue to do, the surface to the national 
problem on recreation is still only being 
scratehed. 

Approximately one-eighth of the normal 
national income is spent for recreation, a 
major portion of that sum for recreation 
which is destructive in character, resulting 
in poor health, inefficiency, absenteeism, 
and delinquency. 

In 1944, only 1,426 out of 6,000 towns 
and cities in America reported recreation 
programs and facilities available for their 
citizens. It is an amazing fact that only 
a few more than one-sixth of our com- 
munities saw fit to provide for the right 
of happiness of the citizenry. 

Yes, the surface has merely been 
scratched. Non-governmental groups can- 
not possibly do the total job alone. The 
leadership for the remaining job must be 
assumed by our national and local govern- 
ments, but not without the co-operation 
of every individual and the same fraternal, 
civic and private organizations that today 
are of necessity the recreation workers. 
The problems are obvious. The solutions 
can be obtained, but only when each of us 
demand of our local governments that our 
children, youth and adults be given the 
opportunity to play. 


How Far Is Ten 
Yards in Football? 


VER since the birth of American 
E; football, it has been apparent to 
many observers that the manner in 
which games have had to be conducted— 
with guesswork present in many important 
rulings—left much to be desired. True, 
there always will be matters which only 
personal judgment can decide. The weak- 
est point in conducting a game, however, 
has been in the mechanics affecting yard- 
age gained and lost, the very heart of the 
game. 

Actually, there has been but little pre- 
cision under the old methods of setting the 
linesman’s chain and rods, in marking the 
downs, or gains and losses, or in spotting 
the ball after incomplete forward passes, 
out-of-bounds plays, or plays called back. 
Even in the time-consuming run-out of the 
linesman’s chain for measurements of 
“first-downs”’—a ritual traditionally car- 
ried out with meticulous ceremony—there 
has been merely a well-staged pretense at 
accuracy. The “galloping threesome” act 
of the linesman and his two assistants, the 
holding of the chain on a chalk line, and 
stretching it for the “measure” results in 
nothing better than an approximation, 
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since every operation that could affect 
yardage up to that point has been just 
that. 
It would be comparatively safe to say 
that eighty per cent of the time the chain 
was not set correctly from the “nose” of 
the ball in the first place; that gains and 
losses were not shown properly, and that 
the point of each down not marked accu- 
rately! 

For example when an official is trying’ 
to spot the football’s most forward point, 
at the spot of the previous down, and all 
he has to guide him in this naked-eye oper- 
ation is a point that was set by guess, how 
far could he miss—six inches, a foot, or 
even two feet? Two feet would be a 
slight variation, possible under these cir- 
cumstances. Working from an average 
distance of eighty feet away from the 
sideline markers—half the width of the 
field—these errors are difficult to avoid, 
and an accumulation of errors could re- 
sult in even larger discrepancies. When 
the ball must be moved in fifteen or twenty 
yards from a side line on almost every 
other play there is an even greater chance 
of the final chain measurement being a far 
from accurate showing of actual yardage 


There have been many times when a 
measurement was made, and the margin 
between the nose of the ball and the for- 


ward chain-rod was as much as a yard. If 
the human eye cannot come any closer 
than this to determining whether the ball 
was “over” or “short” of the forward 
marker, it is correct to assume that such 
margins are a good indication of the error 
present at times in operations carried out 
with the naked eye. At times, there are 
two or three such operations in a single 
down. 

The officials are not to blame. They do 
excellent jobs for the most part, and under 
conditions that are seldom favorable for 
consistently high accuracy. 

As one football authority, high in the 
ranks of officiating, stated: 

“T think we all appreciate that our anti- 
quated methods of marking the down, set- 
ting the measuring chain, spotting the 
football, and measuring for first downs are 
deplorably crude, slow, frequently inac- 
curate and, at best, unreliable in yardage 
determinations of vital importance to 
coaches, players and followers of the game 
of football.” 

Finally, after all these years, someone 
has done something about it! A former 
varsity quarterback at George Washington 
University—a man who has coached foot- 
ball for more than twenty seasons as a 
hobby—M. B. “Bo” Lamar, experienced 
in numerous optical instruments, has de- 


veloped a simple, attractive sighting device 
which has been named “The Grid-Eye.” 

The Grid-Eye introduces welcome pre- 
cision to those all-important mechanics of 
the game, but even better, it eliminates 
delays, speeds play, relieves the officials of 
many naked-eye operations and, assures 
swift and full credit for every bit of yard- 
age, gained or defended. 

One of the most important features of 
The Grid-Eye is its simplicity. It is al- 
most as simple as pointing ones finger. 
There is nothing to focus or “fiddle with” 
during a sight, you merely hold it, and 
sight it. 

Even on a field without yard lines, or 
with lines obliterated completely by snow 
or mud, The Grid-Eye, in actual game- 
use, has demonstrated that it gives the 
same high accuracy and speed under all 
conditions. 

Yard lines, frequently inaccurate them- 
selves, are not needed or used when operat- 
ing The Grid-Eye. Such lines should be 
retained for spectator referenee on game 
fields, but could be deleted from practice 
fields. 

World War II prevented manufacture 
of The Grid-Eye, shortly after it was 
demonstrated by its inventor in several 
games in the Middle Atlantic section. Not 
to be stopped completely, “Bo” Lamar 
took The Grid-Eye to the U. 8. Naval 
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| Academy in September 1942. 
| J. E. “Billick” Whelchel, who served as 











head coach of football and director of 


| athletics, liked the split-hair accuracy and 
high efficiency offered by the little device, | 


and engaged it for Navy home games. 
It has been a fixture in Navy home 
games in each of the four seasons since 
that time. 

Through its performances in many im- 
portant games on the Atlantic seaboard 
and in the midwest, The Grid-Eye has 
shown to have “what it takes,” in both 
speed and accuracy, meeting every re- 
quirement of the modern football game. 
The Grid-Eye was in the famous All Star 
Game in 1944, four other all star Classics 
at other locations, regular season games, in 


addition to Navy, at Cornell, Duke, 
Georgetown, George Washington, Georgia, 
Georgia Tech, Michigan, North Carolina 
Pre-Flight, Notre Dame, Penn State, Pur- 
due, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

In all kinds of weather and under every 
conceivable field condition, in night games, 
rain, mud, on snowy fields, and on fields 
frozen hard, the “Eye” has more than met 
every demand for accuracy and speed, 
never delaying a single play in any game. 

So smooth is the efficiency of The Grid- 
Eye’s operation, in conjunction with cus- 
tomary game procedures, that it’s use al- 
most passes unnoticed. It has been used 
with complete success in many games 
where the officials—the referee and the 
linesman—had no previous experience 
with it, or had not seen it prior to the 
game. It requires no rule change. The 
Grid-Eye does not replace or displace any 
game official. It is operated by an assistant 
to the linesman—one who ordinarly han- 
dles the “down stick”—under the jurisdic- 
tion of the referee and the supervision of 
the linesman. 

The customary rods and chain, used on 
football sidelines for years are used with 
The Grid-Eye. The only piece of extra 
equipment is the Grid-Eye, itself, shaped 
exactly like an automatic pistol, and 
weighing less than two pounds. 

The Grid-Eye is sighted from the upper 
end of the rod carrying the down-indicator 


“box.” This rod is especially designed to | 
fit The Grid-Eye, and a box indicator is | 


provided with each instrument. The point 
of the rod is implanted in the side line 
stripe, while the sight is being made. The 
operator sights through the “barrel” of the 
“gun,” and sees at once how far the official 
has “missed” marking the position of the 
“nose” of the football. He then adjusts 
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the rod accordingly, sighting agairt if nec- 
essary, to set the chain and mark the down 
eorrectly or similarly to “spot” the ball. 

Sighted from the point occupied by the 
“fore” chain-rod, The Grid-Eye enables 
determination of “first-downs” in from 3 
to 6 seconds, without delaying the game 
and, more important, without incorpora- 
tion of error. With this precision instru- 
ment, determination of yardage gained is a 
precise operation, carried out many times 
faster than the old “run-out” method. 
There is a hair line in the instrument which 
defines a true vertical plane across the 
width of the playing field from the exact 
center of the rod from which it is sighted, 
from the precise spot occupied by the 
rod’s point and exactly parallel to the goal 
lines, or at geometrically perfect right 
angles to the sidelines. 

When sighted as described, a small pre- 
cision mirror images in the sight tube a 
perfect reflection of the sideline stripe, 
which appears as an “extra” yard line ex- 
tending out from the point held. This 
image of the sideline is aligned with the 
vertical hair line in the sight and the hair 
line is then an exact perpendicular to the 
sideline. A small level “bubble” in the in- 
strument tells when the rod is “plumb.” 
The relation of the most forward point of 
the football to the hair lines governs. It 
is as if one had a perfect yard line from 
any point selected on a sideline. Every 
control over accuracy is in front of the 
sighting eye. 

One can install The Grid-Eye on any 
football field as quickly and as easily as 
installing the old rods and chain. One can 
lay off a football field, use it to test the 
lines, or to lay out, with accuracy, the 
lines needed on baseball, track, soccer and 
other athletic fields. 

The only objection heard against The 
Grid-Eye, in more than four years of use 
was voiced by an official who seemed to 
fear that the encroachment of a precision 
instrument might lessen the importance of 
his Saturday job during the Fall. He said: 
“The Grid-Eye eliminates the suspense 
present in the old run-out of the chain.” 

To trade all the good features and 
progress offered by this device for a ques- 
tionable period of suspense, while three 
men gallop out and back for a measure- 
ment shown to be a “pretense at preci- 
sion,” would be a one-sided track. What 
football coach or fan, for that matter 
would want to risk a desired win or an un- 
defeated season, for the sake of “suspense.” 

Modern football calls for modern meth- 
ods. The Grid-Eye seems to be a step in 
the right direction, toward a more accu- 
tate, efficient and better way to conduct 
football games of the future. Undoubted- 
ly, it is the nearest thing to a “photo fin- 
ish” which can be utilized during the 
course of a football game, which does not 
allow time to take pictures, develop nega- 
lives, and make prints. 
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The Notre Dame System 


(Continued from page 21) 


carrying the ball. As we approached the 
Army goal line, the Army fullback, behind 
a seven-man line, moved closer and closer 
to the off tackle spot, until he was almost 
in the line. We were unsuccessful else- 
where, and our offense bogged down. 
Between halves, Jesse Harper designed 
a pass play to counteract this situation, 
and we dummy-scrimmaged it in the 
dressing room. Late in the third quarter 
on our 30-yard line, Jimmy Phelan, our 
quarterback, called our special play. I 


played fullback, and my assignment was 
to block the Army left end, who is today 
Brigadier General “Bob” Neyland. After 
completing my block, I jumped quickly to 
my feet to see what happened. I was just 
in time to see little “Dutch” Bergman, our 
right halfback, with the ball in his arm, 
sidestep the Army safety, and go on for 
a touchdown. This proved to be the only 


score of the game. Our center who started _ 


that play was known by his team mates, 
and by Notre Dame students, as “Pep- 


per.” “Pepper” today is the Reverend fy. 
Hugh O’Donnell, President of Notp 
Dame. This play, born of necessity, bp. 
came one of the standard Notre Dam 
plays. It is illustrated by Diagram 4, 
From this point on, the Notre Dame byl. 
anced line box formation, with flexing ends 
became our standard offense, and its prog. 
ress from that point became an evolution 
with Notre Dame players and coaches 
and other coaches who adopted our gy. 
tem, adding their own original ideas and 
those ideas picked up from other suceggg. 
ful coaches and other systems of play. As 
the shift gained prominence, due to the 
genius of Knute Rockne, graduates of 
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Notre Dame were in great demand as 
soaches at other institutions. It Was not 
long before Rockne, football’s master 
alesman, became a clearing house on ideas 
fo improve the system, and football in- 
formation was being exchanged freely 
among Notre Dame men. At commence- 
ments in June of 1929-1930, Notre Dame 
eoaches gathered in Rockne’s office, at his 
invitation, to discuss various phases of 
football, particularly our offense. 
Probably, during this period of its de- 
velopment, the Notre Dame formation 
had the best strong-side attack in the his- 
tory of football. The speed of the shift, 
combined with the favorable blocking 
positions of the wingback and fullback, 
placed terrific pressure on the defensive 
end, and the shift of the end timed with 
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the backs, did the same thing to the de- 
fensive strong-side tackle. When Jesse 
Harper left Notre Dame in 1917, to look 
alter his ranching interests in Kansas, he 
turned over the coaching of the football 
team and all the rest of his jobs on the 
campus to his capable assistant, Knute 
Rockne. 

With only a handful of. players avail- 
able in school, because of World War I, 
Rockne built his team on speed and pass- 
ing. This was the era of George Gipp, 
Eddie Anderson, and others. Following 
ihe war, Notre Dame gained gridiron 
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prominence through the genius of Knute 
Rockne, and a great sports era followed. 
Those were the days of stadium building, 
ind large football crowds. At this time, 
Rockne took the old Washington and 
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Jefferson screen pass, and adapted it to 
George Gipp’s running ability. This was 
the famous Gipp to Kiley and Kirk pass. 
The play is illustrated in Diagram 5. 

In 1919, while I was coaching at North- 
western, I picked up the running pass— 
from the tailback to the wingback—from 
Howard Jones then at Iowa. This play is 
shown in Diagram 6. This same year, Dr. 
William V. Pooley, chairman of our ath- 
letic committee, and our football scout, 
brought back a pass which Dr. J. W. 
Wiltse was using at Ohio State. The right 
end, right halfback, and fullback from 
deep punt formation, flooded the strong- 
side flat zone. This was tied in with the 
screen pass, and we had a very effective 
running pass to a screened receiver, which 
ended with a blocker in front of the ball. 
This play is illustrated by Diagram 7. 

It was not long before teams playing 
against the Notre Dame system began to 
complain 2bout backs being in motion, 
and the rules committee at every meeting 
was being pressed by one group of coaches, 





























headed by Glenn “Pop” Warner, to slow 
down the shift. Like the T formation to- 
day, this subject was a favorite topic of 
discussion by news writers, and by instruc- 
tors at coaching schools. On one side of the 
controversy was the “shifting” group, 
headed by Knute Rockne, and on the 
other, the set formation group who looked 
to “Pop” Warner as their leader and 
spokesman. 

At Kansas State in 1920, I added the 
double shift. The backs took an extra hop 
after the first shift, while the quarterback, 
from a position near the center, either took 
the ball or permitted it to pass through his 
hands to the tailbacks. Immediately, we 
got into trouble with “Cy” Sherman of the 
Lincoln Star, who said we had taken a 
“leaf from Notre Dame’s Book.” Eventu- 
ally the double shift was legislated out of 
football, and by repeated amendments our 
shift was slowed down to the point where 
most of its effectiveness was lost. 

In 1922, at Kansas State, Harold Se- 
bring, my right end, later head coach at 
the University of Florida, and at present 
a justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State, designed a pass play which was a 
development from the inside of tackle, 
fullback buck, with the quarterback han- 
dling the ball. This play is shown in 
Diagram 8. 

The same year in our Nebraska game, 
we completed twenty-three out of twenty- 
four passes. One of these passes for a 
touchdown was not allowed because the 
backs were ruled in motion by the referee. 
Most of these passes were the running 
screen passes thrown by Arthur Starke, 
our left halfback, to our quarterback, 
Burr Swartz. From formation left, Swartz, 
who was left handed, passed to Arthur 
Starke in the left flat zone. 

The Notre Dame system of offense dur- 
ing this period was essentially a strong-side 
formation. With each succeeding year, the 
tendency of the defense was to shift fur- 
ther and further along until it got to the 
point where the defensive strongside tackle 
was an arm’s length outside the offensive 
end, and the defensive guard was in the 
gap between the offensive end and tackle. 
The other defensive players were propor- 
tionally shifted in the same direction. The 
defensive fullback played close to the line, 
just inside the defensive guard. 

While the defense was over-shifting 
widely to stop the famous Notre Dame 
end runs and off-tackle plays, the rules 
committee was also doing a good job of 
pulling the teeth from the fast Notre 
Dame shift. A rule against actual contact 
on screen passes, then passive interference, 
and finally a rule preventing ineligible men 
from being in the same zone with eligible 
receivers, crippled the passing attack, but 
the legislation to slow up the shift hurt 
even more. The combination of all of 
these circumstances had us all worried, 
and thinking. 


In 1927, at the Drake Relay games | 
had breakfast with Knute Rockne. Both 
of us were “doubling in brass” as coach 
of our schools’ track teams. He dj. 
grammed the half-spin weak series of 
plays for me. These plays are shown jp 
Diagrams 9, 10, and 11. This attack wa 
just what we needed, coming at an op. 
portune time. The offense now began ty 
move to the weak side, and away from the 
over-shifted line. I understand Jimmy 
Phelan, then at Purdue, had a lot to qd 
with developing this spinner attack, and] 
think he got his ideas from “Pop” Warner 
who at this time was shocking all of the 
“boys” with a terrific weak-side spinner 
attack from the double-wing formation, 
In 1929, Rockne diagrammed the {ull 
spinner series for me which added sii 
more deception to the offense, and alg 
gave us the end-around play which I stil 
believe, from this formation, is one of the 
strongest and most deceptive plays ip 
football. It is illustrated in Diagrams 12 
and 13. 
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DURNAL 


Later, an interesting development of the | 
spin idea, with the fullback supplying the | 
inside threat, has been used in this system | 
by Harry Struhldreher at Wisconsin. It 
has the virtue of fine deception, with very | 
ample ball handling. The tail-back re- 
eeives the ball from the center, and starts 




















DIAG. 13 
wide. As he goes by the fullback, he keeps 








the ball, or he gives it to the fullback, who | 
spins to receive it. This play is shown in | 


Diagram 14. Using most of the funda- 











DIAG. 14 


mentals of the old Notre Dame shift, as 
the basis of our formation at Michigan 
State College, we have made a few simple 
changes in the backfield formation to give 
us more punch over the center, and to the 
weak side. We have built our offense on 
the theory of applying a threat at the 
middle of the line on each play. News- 
paper men call it the “Z” formation, but 
really it is the old Notre Dame shift, fol- 
lowing the march of progress, and adapt- 
ing itself to our version of the modern 
trends of football. 
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Baseball—Its Future 


(Continued from page 34) 


which George Sisler, of baseball fame, has 
been the national commissioner, offers an 
opportunity for older boys to compete in a 
nation-wide tournament. This, also, is run 
on a regional basis, and the winning teams 
meet each year at Wichita, Kansas, to de- 
termine the championship. 

The American Baseball Association un- 
der the auspices of the A.A.U. has held a 
national tournament annually to determine 
a championship team. 

The Catholic Youth Organization has 
done much to promote baseball by spon- 
soring Junior Baseball. Here, young boys 
are given an opportunity to play under 
coaches who stress fundamentals and 
skills. Leagues were formed, and tourna- 
ments played throughout the summer 
months. 

Most all of these organizations, except 
the American Legion and The Catholic 
Youth Organization, have been depending 
on older boys and men for their teams. 
This is a grand outlet for good talent, and 
boys in general who are baseball players, 
but more should be done to teach baseball 
skills to the boys of grade school age. 


The need in America today, as never 
before, is for more playground facilities. In 
years past, the vacant lot was used for 
baseball, but towns and cities have grown 
so fast that all such available space has 
been taken for building and expansion. 
Provisions were not made in most towns 
and cities to take care of leisure-time rec- 
reational needs. With the Atomic age at 
hand, and its increased short work week 
around the corner, we must provide for 
play and recreation. 

All boys at an early age want to play 
baseball, therefore an outlet for this desire 
must be provided. If this opportunity is 
not provided, their development in the 
sport is hampered, along with their own 
physical and mental growth. 

Baseball is the fundamental game of all 
sports. The skills acquired have a carry- 
over value to all other games and to life. 

Some of these skills are batting, which 
requires co-ordination of all parts of the 
body and mind; fielding and throwing, 
which is a graceful, highly-skilled act; 
running and sliding, which are difficult to 
master and require training and nerve; 


and position play und game strategy which 
test the players’ mental facilities 
Baseball in high schools and colleges has 
not been well coached. School authorities 
in many instances have handed over bage- 
ball coaching to some faculty member who 
has little or no qualifications for coaching 
the sport. Often a football or basketball 
coach is given the job in his off season. He | 
has no interest in the sport, and as a re. 
sult the boys, and baseball, suffer. In any 
field of endeavor, skills must be acquired 
and the mind stimulated, otherwise inter- 
est is lost. Proper teaching and knowledge 
of the game of baseball is essential if the 
sport is going to thrive. | 
In most college sports, coaches have or- | 
ganized associations for the betterment of 
their particular field. This was not done 
in baseball until the summer of 1945 when 
invitations were sent out to coaches, anda 
meeting was held at the New York Ath- 
letic Club. At that time the American As- 
sociation of College Baseball Coaches was 
formed, and Eppy Barnes of Colgate was 
elected President. Plans were discussed, 
and numerous committees appointed. The 
purpose of one committee is to meet with 
the commissioner and officials of organized 
baseball, and discuss ways and means of 
promoting and safeguarding amateur base- 
ball. Major league officials have shown a 
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willingness to co-operate since they realize 
the value of such a plan. 

During the war, some colleges dropped 
paseball from their list of sports. This 
was only a war measure, and coaches as a 
whole feel that it will not only come back 
but will be played by more schools than 
ever before. | 

The G..I—our goodwill ambassador— | 
played baseball all over the globe. As soon 
as beachheads were secure, a diamond was 
jaid out, and a game was on. Baseball lan- | 
guage and terms were used as key signals 
for attack and other valuable information. 
Spies were caught because they could not 
identify various teams, or slang baseball 
phrases. People in countries where base- 
ball was not played, watched and soon 
were playing the game. 

As a member of a group of coaches who 
held sports clinics in Manila, Japan and 
other Pacific Bases, I taught baseball to 
the G.I. and officers, and their eagerness 
and enthusiasm was amazing. Japan has 
been playing baseball for years, and it is 
their national game. If given an oppor- 
tunity by their militarists, baseball may in 





time help develop a type of people who 
can live peacefully among other nations. 


The same is true of European countries. | 


The future of baseball is bright: It has 
experienced hard days, and has come) 
through with colors flying. Only true and 
great games can survive tests of this kind. 


Baseball, Its Revival 


(Continued from page 36) 


ers, have gone to the American League and 
seventy-eight to the National League. 
Forty-eight of these American League 
players served in World War II, and 
thirty-four National League players were 
members of the armed forces. 

Schools and colleges—benefited by the 
Legion program—also have done their part 
to place baseball on a deserved plane. 
More and more, men recognized as pro- 
ficient coaches are placed in charge, and 
expert officiating, necessary to proper play 


and good sportsmanship, is provided. Tech- | 


nical articles for baseball coaches, such as 
those published by the ATHLEeTIc Jour- 
NAL, are of definite assistance, especially 
to high school and less experienced coaches. 


.. . coming] 


Shortages are still the order of the day. But, little by little, 
more goods are coming through. As quantities are 
stepped up, we will offer an increased volume of fine qual- 
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NDY PILNEY, former Notre Dame 

football player, and backfield coach | 
for the Navy’s pre-flight school, Athens, | 
Georgia, has been named backfield coach 
at Tulane University. . . . Clark D. 
Shaughnessy has resigned as head football 
coach at the University of Pittsburgh to | 
become head coach at the University of 
Maryland. As an exponent of the T for- | 
mation, he had coached at Tulane, Loyola | 
of the South, Chicago, Stanford, and | 
Maryland, before coming to Pittsburgh. | 
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Interscholastic Records, 1921 
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National Federation 


(Contimued from page 31) 


pretations which were in vogue in another 
section of the state. This led to inevitable 
ill will between communities and between 
sections. Ultimately, this ill will threat- 
ened the welfare of all high school athletics, 
and at various times there were move- 
ments on foot to kill interscholastic con- 
tests. In many cases, there was cause for 
the belief on the part of educators that 
more ill will than good will was built by 
school contests between communities. The 
state associations entered the picture, and 
began to foster uniform interpretations 
through machinery which covers each state 
with a series of meetings in basketball and 
football, and which permits a state-wide 
registration of officials, and participation 
in a training program which eliminates 
many of the former faults. 

These activities led inevitably to a wider 
use of the rules publications in the various 
sports. This was a nation-wide program, 
and the state associations acted through 
their National Federation in setting up 
machinery for publishing, distributing and 
using the many rules publications which 


are now a vital part of the state-wide and ° 


nation-wide training program for each of 
the major sports. 

Baseball activities have received atten- 
tion by the school groups. During the 
war, this sport was something of a casu- 
alty, and many schools discontinued base- 
ball training. The sport has staged a 
comeback during the past year. There 
was an increase of approximately 20 per 
cent in the number of schools using this 
sport in the school program. Part of this 
increase was due to the added emphasis 
given by the state and national organiza- 
tions. This emphasis has taken several 
forms. One of the most significant factors 
was the friendly agreement which has been 
reached between professional baseball and 
the National Federation in connection with 
solicitation and contract activities. The 
agreement provides a heavy fine for any 
club which engages in contract activities 
which would cause a high school boy to 
lose his eligibility. Penalty is also pro- 
vided for any school official who collabo- 
rates in any such dealings. As a result, 
the abuses which have existed in the past, 
in connection with upsetting a high school 
team, and preventing a boy from finishing 
his high school education, will be elimi- 
nated. The baseball program also includes 
co-operative activities between organized 
baseball and the state and national high 
school organization. Instructional and en- 
tertaining baseball films are provided for 
high school assemblies, clinics, and demon- 
strations. Many state associations now 
include a baseball department in their 
coaching schooi work. Probably the most 
significant development is the decided trend 
toward providing some type of supervision 
for school teams during the summer. 


Interscholastic Records, 1945 
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Pole Vault 


(Continued from page 30) 


Swing: As the swing is started, the el- 
bows should be dropped forward so that 
the pull may be applied along the pole. 
The body should hang from slightly flexed 
gms, and swing upward as close to the 
poleas possible. Lengthening or extending 
the arms, during the early part of the 
wing, adds speed to the swing which 
brings the pole to a vertical position more 
quickly. 

As the delayed pull is taking place, the 
gs are brought up close to the pole, to a 
position above the hands, the free leg lead- 
ing and crossing to the left. Placing the 
body in a position, so that when the vig- 
orous pull and leg kick are made, the 
feet will be forced still farther upward 
dong the pole—not outward over the bar 
automatically turning the body toward 
the bar to a hand-stand position directly 
above the pole. The legs should be kept 
dose together, during the middle part of 
the swing, then spread to assist in balance 
in the clearance position. 

Pull: The pull and turn are made to- 
giher. The body is turned by the swing 
of the right leg across the body, and by the 
kick backward of the left leg. If the legs 
and feet are raised high above the bar, 
the transition from the pull-up to a push- 
up is accomplished easily. The pole, how- 
ever, must be allowed to arrive at a verti- 
ail position, and the legs should not start 
to descend until the push-up is started. 
The pull-up should be complete, so that 
the arms are flexed, ready for the exten- 
sion in the push-off. 

Push-off: Because the legs and body 
lave been lifted in the swing, to a point 
ligher than the grip on the pole, the push- 
df is a technique used to help raise the 
upper body higher in clearance. To be ef- 
fective, the body must be kept close to the 
pole, and the pole must be retained until 
itis in a vertical position. 

In the double push-off, the vaulter 
pushes vigorously with both arms, rotates 
to the right—directly to a position above 
the pole—lets go the pole with the left 
land, retains his grasp with the right, and 
dtaws it closer to the cross bar for an add- 
ed push with his right arm, as he releases 
i} This is followed by an upward and 
Wer-throw of the arms to clear the bar. 
The delayed pull requires that the cross- 
ar, at lower heights be placed twelve to 
aighteen inches toward the pit. 

Clearance: The clearance may be made 
by what is generally called the “jacknife” 
method, where momentum is retarded, and 
the legs dropped quickly, when over the 
bar, followed by the push-up. Another 
method is the “flyaway”, in which the legs 
ind body are projected forward, without a 
tar, Still another method is the “arch”, 
Where the angle of the body and legs are 
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Add to the Interest 


DOWLING ‘ii! VISITORS 


Here's how your school can get one of these new, unique, attractive FAIR 
PLAY scoreboards. Order now without delay for summer or fall delivery 
. . « Quick setting automatic clock with dial turning red last minute of 
play ... Large readable, dependable score units . . . Automatic, patented 
time out clock . . . Controls for both timer and scorer . . . This new Fair 
Play has proved to be the Best FAIR PLAY ever made. Available in a 


variety of colors and priced fairly. 


FAIR PLAY MFG. CO. 


WEST DES MOINES 














Add FIVE STAR to 
your TRACK and 
PHYSICAL ED. WORK 


FIVE STAR is an equalized method for scor- 
ing each individual in the five Track & Field 
Events. 1 to 100 points in each event, total 
of the five events is his FIVE STAR score. 
FEATURES .. . early season and post- 
season track squad field day . . . achieve- 
ment record .. . track squad morale builder 
. « - uncovers latent ability . . . intra squad, 
team and group competition . . . flexible 
enough to meet physical education programs 
and the exponent factor of age, height and 
weight . . . fun for afi. 

A complete game in Itself. 

Full instructions with each order 
fer score cards. 
Cards, $4.00 per 100 


100 
500 Cards, $3.50 per 100 
1,000 Cards, $3.25 per 100 
Promptly Sent, id. A 10% Di t 
hilowed’on Orders panted by Cash. 
JOHN T. CORE 
1224-B W. Bread St., Richmond 26, Virginia 














TOWELS 


(Limited Quantities) 


Mayco: 20x40 Gym Towels may be had 
with the word "Gymnasium" in either 
red or blue. Use different colored towels 
to solve your issue and checking 
problems. 


WRITE OR WIRE YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS TODAY 


THEODORE MAYER & CO. 


Dept. AJ, 323 S. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 











not sharp, permitting a lust, sim0vth actigy 
to be applied. This is the clearance method 


used by Sefton, Meadows, and Warmer. 
dam. 
93 P ? Throw-away: The throw-away of the 
OWN. Ua H . pole is a means of releasing the pole by 
ene fhp of the wrist, to prevent its falling 
forward against the cross-bar. It also is 
1S Du ra bj ity * referred to as the lifting of the hands ang 


arms over the head after the release js 


made. This technique should be practiced 
e3 g ne e more genecally. Many a fine vault has 
been missed by a drag of the arm, after the 


pole has been released. 

Landing: In landing, the vaulter should 
try to land relaxed, on his hands and feet 
But, seldom does he manage to do this 
The best coaching a vaulter can receive 
; ; ‘ at this point, is to provide something soft 

for every sport in which a net is used. to land on, not sand nor dirt, but at least 
Each Invincible net is carefully checked two and a half feet of shavings. A few 
TENNIS and tested to meet the strictest require- hard landings will cause a vaulter to tight- 
ments of amateur or professional . . . en up, and to lose the necessary rhythm 
they're sturdily built for long life. and confidence to complete his vault. 

Training: Young vaulters may get the 
i eitlinciaianiahn.. Deaenemnbination wrong impression regarding practice, when 

re they read that champions only vault in 
gg? GH yous came to ot yous jebher's, competition. They should bear in mind 
that these champions have been vaulting 
ten to twelve years, and that they have 
perfected their technique. 

The preliminary season should be devot- 
ed to general body conditioning, and to 
perfecting technique. Better results will 
be obtained if practice vaulting is limited 

ICE HOCKEY to two or three days a week, and that 
BADMINTON r . practice on alternate days rather than 
r ; : daily. 

During the competitive season, prac- 
tice should be reduced to one day each 
week—on Tuesday or Wednesday 

Monday: Assuming that the vaulter 
competed on Saturday, Monday’s workout 
should be no more than a general loosen- 
ing up. He should jog a lap at the start 
and finish, go through fifteen or twenty 
minutes of body stretching and suppling 


R. EDERER COMPA ed exercises, a few pull-ups, hand-stands, and 


three flights over the low hurdles 


“Qnvinctble ” Sports O/LEE Tuesday: After the usual warm-up 


work, consisting of jogging and suppli 

HOME MPriCE: 540 ORLEANS ST. GwIC AGO exercises, he should vault ten or sa 
times, eight times for form, and four for 
height. He should finish by practicing 
sprinting fifty yards, with the pole, to de 


ACCLAIMED rs 
velop speed. 
ATHLETIC H. & R. £3 DRY MARKER Wednesday: The usual warm-up work 
Neo Brushes or Screens should consist of jogging, body supine 
P| & - exercises, pull-ups, hand-stands and push- 
ups. He should perfect his approach and 
AND QUICK SHUT-OFF work out over two or three low hurdles 


MEDA L$ ‘i PLAQU ES | | Of BAN Thursday: Easy jogging and suppling 


Holds exercises should be followed by a light 
T be O Pp 4 i ES 30 Lbs. workout of the body and arms. He should 

re run through his approach but do no vault- 
Weighs ing, finishing up with two or three fifty- 
00 Ee. yard sprints. 

<a Friday: Rest. A vaulter should not 

EAGLE METALART CO. PES ee eS ao work hard in practice more than once 4 

eee eee H. 6 B. MANUFACTURING CO. Box 215 | | week during the competitive season. 
Palms Station Los Angeles 34, Calif. Saturday : Competition. 





Ederer “Invincibles” are found wher- 


ever sportsmen gather... at major 


tournaments where accurate and metic- 


ulous workmanship is essential .. . 


Our production of “Invincible” nets 


VOLLEYBALL 


BACKSTOPS 





CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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The Modern T: 


(Continued from page 12) 


plays to the left. All these plays, requiring 
new assignments, double the mental load 
and physical labor of the player, limiting 
his capacity for learning plays and, thus, 
crippling the flexibility of the attack. 

For the purpose of simplifying assign- 
ments in the modern T, the team is divided 
into five parts, all of which operate inde- 
pendently. The parts are; the on-side— 
the side to which the play is going—the 
off-side—the side away from the play—the 
quarterback, the center, and the backfield. 
Most important of these parts is the on- 
side, for that is where the maximum vari- 
ations must take place, where the flexibil- 
ity is needed most. 


Contrary to what might be expected, 
control of the five parts of the team is 
easy, far easier than the control of eleven 
men. It is all in the signals. 


Many of the nation’s top teams use the 
system of naming the ball carrier, the hole, 
and, side of the line. For instance: right 
half inside tackle, right. This means that 
the right half carries the ball, and hits in- 
side the defensive left tackle, to the ball 
earrier’s right. There is nothing even 
dightly confusing about this signal, 
whereas a play numbered “37” would force 
each of eleven men to stop, and think 
momentarily of what he is to do on play 
“37,” inviting confusion and inevitable 
messed-up play. Caution should be used 
in saying inside tackle, right. If the signal 
were, inside right tackle, many players 
would hesitate, and wonder if the quarter- 
back meant the defensive right tackle, or 
the offensive right tackle. Also, inside 
tackle, right specifically names the hole. 
It is inside tackle, right, and not some- 
where in that general vicinity. 


To control the on-side, the quarterback 
simply designates the type of blocking he 
thinks will be most effective. Adding “X” 
to the signal generally means he prefers 
cross-blocking. Usually, “Y” designates 
straight-away blocking. 

If the quarterback wants to spread his 
line to the right or the left, he simply says 
s0—spread right, or spread left. If he 
wants a man in motion, he designates the 
man, and where he is to go in motion— 
fullback in motion right, or left half in 
motion left. If the quarterback fails to 
mention any one of the team’s five parts in 
his signals, each part has only to carry out 
its standard assignments. The quarterback 
designates the count on which the ball is 
to be snapped, by adding, to the whole sig- 
nal—on one-two-three, etc. 
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IBUILD YOUR OWN! 


FOOTBALL AND BASEBALL 
SCOREBOARDS 


USING 


SINGLE UNITS DOUBLE UNITS 


FOR LIGHT-O-MATIC” FOR 


Scoring figures 


SCORES AND 
YARDS TO GO 


DOWNS AND 
INNINGS 


WE FURNISH THE 
COMPLETE UNIT. 
YOU BUILD YOUR 
OWN BOARD OF 
ANY MATERIALS, 
LEAVING THE 
CORRECT SIZE 
OPENINGS IN 
THE FACE. 


SEND USA 
ROUGH SKETCH 
OF YOUR LAYOUT, 
INDICATING THE 
UNITS YOU WOULD ~ 
LIKE IN OUR 
“LIGHT-O-MATIC" 
FIGURES. 


FIGURES 18" HIGH 
WRITE FOR 


BULLETIN MATARAUMIAL dave) 
AJ-I COMPANY 


TODAY GREENVILLE 


WE BUILD 
ELECTRIC CLOCKS 
UP TO 


16 FT. FA 
ILLINOIS ” 




















UNIVERSITY 
WISCONSIN 


OF SPECIAL interest to coaches is a course in the Teaching of Skills. Nationally recog- 
nized teachers present methods and procedures which have developed outstanding per- 
formers. Evaluation of these programs seeks for common fundamentals in varied fields. 
Among the experts and activities are Mr. Robert Kiphuth, of Yale University for swimming; 
Miss Betty Hicks of Pomona College and former Women's Golf Champion; Miss Margaret 
H'Doubler and Miss Louise Kloepper of Wisconsin for dance; and Mr. Russell Rippe of 
Wisconsin for tumbling. 

The relationship of strength, flexibility, and balance to skill and the physiological and 
anatomical basis of motor learning will be presented by Dr. Frances Hellebrandt of the 
Medical College of Virginia. E 

This course is open to men and women and only to those who have been admitted to the 
graduate school and who have had experience in coaching or teaching physical education. 


Summer Session—June 24-August 16, 1946 
Eight Weeks—Registration June 21 and 22 


A special Sports Session for Women precedes the eight weeks session. Undergraduate 
and graduate study is offered. Activities will include archery, canoeing, diving, golf, hockey, 
lacrosse, life saving, riding, sailing, and tennis. Dates—May 27-June 22. 

For additional information write 
Dr. Margaret Meyer, Lathrop Hall, Madison, Wisconsin 


Study leading to advanced degrees or to completion of the undergraduate major in 
physical education is offered in the eight weeks session. Courses are in the following fields: 
Sports—for men, theory and practice and special courses in football and basketball. For 
women, beginning and advanced techniques; official's ratings, Recreation—theoretical 
presentations supplemented by observations of the program in the City of Madison. Health 
Education—methods, factual background for teachers, and health problems in school and 
community. Dance—techniques, accompaniment, and composition, social and group dances. 
Teaching of rhythms through movement and graphic arts with observation of children’s 
classes. Administration—courses for men and women. Curriculum and Methods—adapted 
to colleges, and to elementary and secondary schools. Conditioning—effects of physical 
activities, physical fitness, gymnastics. 
For additional information write 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WISCONSIN 














To be most effective, each of the 
team’s five parts must spend hours per- 
fecting all of the maneuvers which may 
be required of it. The linemen mastet 
their various types of blocks, and prac- 
tice spreads. The backs drill on man-in- 
motion plays, ball handling, etc. The five 
parts drill independently, and together. 

So, actually the modern T formation 
entails less memory work and less physical 
labor. It is, therefore, easier than other 
formations. At‘the same time, it affords 
all that is asked of an offense—deception 
and flexibility. 

To illustrate the ease with which flex- 
ibility and deception may be obtained 
with the modern T, I have diagrammed 
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five plays—actually one play, with four 
maneuvers, designed to take advantage of 
whatever weakness shows up in the de- 
fense. Diagram I shows the basic play. 
Diagram 2 is the same play, with a spread 
left. Diagram 3 is the same play, with a 
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boo. 


half in motion. The fullback could go in 
motion just as easily. Diagram 4 is still 
the same play, with different on-side block- 
ing assignments. Diagram 5 illustrates the 
same basic play, with still different block- 
ing assignments. What defense can stop 
all five of these plays? 

Notice that in the five plays—or the 
basic play with four variations—not more 
than three men are affected. The other 
eight or nine need only to know their 
standard: assignments for a play going at 
the side of the line. Notice, too, that the 
only important changes in assignments oc- 
cur on the on-side. 

Some coaches may think that the plays 
could be improved by making major 
changes in assignments, other than on the 
on-side. They are right. But, I have 
learned from experience that it is better to 
sacrifice a little play power than to confuse 
any more boys than necessary with whole- 
sale altering of standard assignments. My 
advise is to keep as many assignments 
standard as possible. 

If the two or three key men in the play 
carry out their assignments well, the play 
will work. 

How far can a coach go with this flex- 
ibility in the modern T formation? 

This depends entirely on the coach, the 
experience of his boys, their natural abil- 
ity, practice conditions, facilities, and as- 
sistant coaches. Experienced T formation 
coaches, with an experienced T formation 
team, working under ideal conditions, can, 
of course, exploit the flexibility of the T to 
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a much greater degree than ‘I formatigy 
novices. 

We could not win games at Pittsburgh, 
since we had none of these tools with whic 
to work. Each of my three years there | 
was greeted by new, young, and physical) 
immature boys who had had little or yo 
T formation training. If they had returned 
the next year, we would have won games 
because with a year’s T training they 
would have known enough of the T t 
achieve a high degree of flexibility in their 
attack. As it was, they played exception. 
ally well for T novices. I was especially 
amazed by my 1944, all-freshman backfiek| 
which ground out sixteen first downs 
against mighty Army at West Point. 








DIAG.4 








We had poor practice facilities at Pitts- 
burgh. The competition, too, had some- 
thing to do with our disappointing record 
We had to face such recognized football 
powers as Notre Dame, Illinois, Purdue, 
Ohio State, Western Conference champion 

















ANY athletic directors and coaches voluntarily say that the 
L-C-A medals are the most artistic and authentic in use. They 
are executed annually by the 


MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 


Two Hunprep TEN East Firty-First STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


R. TAIT McKENZIE 
Sculptor 


We also prepare All Penn Relay Awards 
1.C-A GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP MEDAL ILLUSTRATED 
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lormation in 1944, and Indiana, Western Conference | 


. champion last year. In these teams, we 
Pittsburgh, were encountering much older and more 
With whieh geasoned boys, many of whom were in 
rs there,| ff Naval R.O.T.C. units. 

Physically Could Pitt have done better using an- 
ittle or no other system of attack, as was often 
dl returned daimed? Absolutely not! Young boys 
‘On games, H with little football experience, and far 

ning they from physical maturity, they had to use a 
the T tg gystem which was easy to learn and .easy 
ty in their Hf io execute, and they made the greatest use 
exception. MH of the one thing they had—intelligence. 
especially The modern T fitted all their needs. Oper- More and more athletes will 


1 backfield See another svs . off hey 
ating another system of offense, they " e2 y = 
St down would have been ground into the gridiron be taking training in America’s 


Point. by their far superior opponents, opponents high schools, colleges and uni- 
————_ & superior in experience, maturity, and size, versities .. . and more and more will be the need 
but not in fight. for a complete, economical gym towel program 


Many of the coaches who are crying 
loudly that the defense is catching up with for these schools. If you have such a problem, 


the T formation, have not given it a fair write Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wisconsin 


trial, or they cannot swing far enough . . . manufacturers of 
away from the old set T to achieve the 


all-important flexibility. The modern T 
requires time to learn, it still is a compar- Mi Aa tf . 
atively new offense, and there are few Cc 


and boys thoroughly familiar with SUPER-GYM AND SUPER-TURK 


It took the Washington Redskins two 
years to capitalize on the modern T’s flex- 
ibility. It took Notre Dame several years 
to operate it effectively. Because the turn- 
over in manpower was so great from season 
to season, Pittsburgh’s boys were not able 
to grasp it to a degree where they could 
qualify as an efficient T formation team. 

Someone may ask why, then, did the 2 _ @ £ 
Cleveland Rams enjoy such great success 7 00 ' g tl nh g Eq U i p im a nt 
with the modern T last season, their first 
with it. That is simple! Bob Waterfield, 
All-National League quarterback, had had AVA | LA & L b N O Wi! 
four years of T training, while playing for 4 ° 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles, under the former Chicago Bear’s 
great quarterback, Bernie Masterson. And 
the Rams’ regular fullback, Don Green- 
wood, had become thoroughly familiar 
with the T, while playing with Ray Eliot’s 
T-minded University of Illinois team. 
These two—the quarterback and fullback 
—are the key men in the modern. T. 

To make their T effective, coaches must 
forget all they learned about other sys- 
lems, especially the old T. They must get 
away from the idea of plays, in which the 
actions of all eleven players are affected 
by one signal. The modern T offers all 
the flexibility in the world, but it is still 
only an offer. These potentialities must be 
used before the T can become effective. 
When they are not utilized—when a coach Complete equipment ready now for 1946 installation on football 
clings to the old idea of fifteen or twenty fields and other recreational grounds. Write today for drawings, 
basic plays, affecting all eleven men—he specifications, and prices. 
tannot hope to realize the benefits of flex- 


ibility and deception of the modern T. He 

8 engine to the old, simple set T. This * 
8 the T formation with which the defense 
caught up years and years ago. There is COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


no reason to believe that it will enjoy any * Pioneers in Recreational Floodlighting x 
more success today. 
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Intercollegiate Records, 1921 


J 


PRESERVE sports equipment. | 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
RECONDITIONERS 


WRITE FOR 
FREE LITERATURE 


BASEBALL 
COACHING 
KIT 


19 LOOSE LEAF 
BOOKLETS—$1.75 


Just the thing for young and old 
coaches to issue to their young 
players to prepare them to open 
the season baseball-minded. 


TWO booklets for players of each 


position plus seven more such as 


Baseball Practice Session Talks 
Organizing the Pitcher’s Thinking 
Keeping the Squad Busy 
Signal System Ideas, Etc. 


H. S. DE GROAT 
So. Main Street, NEWTOWN, CONN. 


Intercollegiate Records, 1945 


100-Yard Dash—9.4s 
Hybert Meier, lowa State—1930 
Frank Wykoff, So. California—1!930 
Ralph Metcalfe, Marquette—1933 

Owens, Ohio State—1935 
Jesse Owens, Ohio State—1936 
Clyde Jeffrey, Stanford—1940 
Harold Davis, California—1942 

220-Yard Dash—20.3s 

Owens, Ohio State—1935 

440-Yard Run—46.4s 


Jesse 


Jesse 


Grover Klemmer, California—!941 
880-Yard Run—Im. 49.8s 

Ed Burrowes, Princeton—1940 
1-Mile Run—4m. 6.7s 

Glenn Cunningham, 


2-Mile 


Kansas—1934 
Run—9m. 2.6s 
Gregory Rice, Notre Dame—1939 
td Hurdles—13.7s 
red Wolcott-—Rice, A&M—1940 
220-Yard Hurdles—22.6s 
Jesse Owens, Ohio State —1935 
Shot—56 ft> '/y in. 
Georgetown—1 940 
6-Lb. Hammer—183 ft. 10 in. 
Robert Bennett, Maine—1940 
elin—234 ft. 3!/y in. 
Robert Peoples 


16-LD 


So. California—194| 
High Jump—é ft. II in. 
L. Steers, Oregon—1941 
1d Jump—26 ft, Sie 
Jesse Owens, Ohio State—1935 
cus—174 ft. 8°34 in. 
Archis Harris, Indiana—I941 
Vault—I4 ft. IT in. 
am Sefton, So. California—1937 
Earle M So. California—1937 
ght—57 ft. 9 in. 
Dreyer, R. |. State—1935 
lay, 440-Yard (4X110)—40.5s 
Fond, Anderson, Jordan, Talley, So 
fornia—1938 
0-Yard (4X220)—Im. 25s 
Malott Hiserman, 
Stanford—1937 
e (4X440)—3m. 9.4s 


room Barnes, 


eadows 


Weier- 


Klemmer, Califor- 


(4X880)—7m. 34.5s 
Peter 


Testaal-ta 


Barnes, California 
Im.) —I7m. 16.15 


Deckard, Lash, Indiana Uni 


KA 
r-bai 


ews, Hodges, Lyda, Oklahoma 


edley—(440, 880, 1320, mile) 9m 

organ, W. Rideout, B. Ride 
exas State Teachers—1938 
Hurdles (4X120)—58.6s 
Gatewood, T 


1exas 


B aggertt 
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The First Twenty-Five Years 


(Continued from page 22) 


ges, and it contains an easy-to-read 
yers’ guide and information service cou- 


We believe that the added JourNAL 
ices will meet with reader approval. 
“hat being the case, it would not be too 
ouch to expect congratulatory messages 
%n our fiftieth anniversary, messages just 
sincere and heart warming as those sent 
by many of our readers and advertisers 
$n the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
yersary. Typical messages follow: 
' Fred J. Hatley, Coach, Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, Illinois: “The 
ArHLETIC JOURNAL has been a game part- 
fer and companion to me for the last 
twenty-five years. Its articles are encour- 
ging and inspiring to amateur athletics. It 
serves best those who read and follow the 
JouRNAL’s policy on its excellent ethical 
inciple and practice of true sportsman- 
| R. E. Damon, Director, Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletic Coach, Fortuna Union 
High School, Fortuna, California: “A few 
Words cannot express how fortunate we are 
m@ having such a fine athletic magazine as 
tie ATHLETIC JoURNAL. Each issue has ma- 
terial of immeasurable value in the field of 
ysical education, and aids in the devel- 
en of school teams. Your journal has 
a great help to me during the past 
twenty years. The pictures, sketches, 
Mticles, and advertisements all go to make 
ip a great magazine.” 
/T. H. Johnson, Coach, Taylor High 
l, Taylor, Texas: “I consider it an 
nor to have been a subscriber of the 
for twenty years. The ATHLETIC 
(OURNAL is practical, comprehensive, and 
Mormously useful, not only to the coaches 
have been in the game for many years, 
to the coaches and physical educators 
are assuming these responsibilities for 
first time. All sports activities are 
thoroughly discussed, and an equal bal- 
@ice is maintained between the major 
rts and the physical education program. 
ihe illustrations, diagrams, and articles by 
ing coaches have made a fine contribu- 
in helping to develop amateur ath- 
, and have been a real service to the 
es throughout the country. The Jour- 
Mal is an aid from a technical standpoint, 
#8 well as a record of our athletic devel- 
pment through the years.” 
0. L. Higgins, C & S Sporting Goods 
yompany, Austin, Texas: “We feel, down 
f Texas, that the ATHLETIC JouURNAL, 
ibuted to the universities, colleges, 
limior colleges, and high schools, has done 
than any other publication to pro- 
clean and competitive athletic pro- 
John C. Myers, Director of Athletics, 
Salisbury School, Salisbury, Connecticut : 
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“I should like to congratulate the ATH- 
LETIC JOURNAL on its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. I have been a subscriber since 
September of your first year, and have 
looked forward eagerly to each new issue. 
It is an invaluable magazine which serves 
the needs of athletic directors and coaches, 
and it has been of tremendous service to 
me both in furnishing me with new mate- 
rial, and with inspiration. I particularly 
like the way each athletic season is-an- 
ticipated in the JouRNAL, with splendid 
diagrams of plays and suggestions for 
coaching. I am sure these do much to 
improve the skill and competence of many 
of your readers. As long as I am teach- 
ing, I hope never to be without your fine 
magazine.” 

Archie Hahn, Coach of boxing and track, 
Athletic Trainer, University of Virginia: 
“My best wishes for the future of the ATH- 
LETIC JOURNAL. It has always been of 
great assistance to coaches of all athletic 
activities. I know that I have personally 
profited much from reading it. May your 
policies be carried on in the future, as they 
have in the past. I was one of the first 
subscribers, and I cannot speak too highly 
of the great work the ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
has done.” 

Bernard F. Oakes, Acting Director of 
Athletics and Football Coach, University 
of Wyoming: “I remember very clearly, 
when the late Major John L. Griffith pub- 
lished the first ATHLETIC JoURNAL, when 
he was connected with the Department of 
Athletics at the University of Illinois, and 
while I was a student there. To those of 
us who were majoring in physical educa- 
tion, it was a very interesting and in- 
structive pamphlet. I have never missed 
an issue since. The ATHLETIC JOURNAL has 
been a valuable guide technically and eth- 
ically in high school and college sports all 
these years. It has been responsible in a 
large degree for the high position of inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate athletics, as 
we have them today. If the Journal keeps 
just ahead of the profession, as it has in 
the past, it will continue to do the same 
amount of good.” 

Amos Alonzo Stagg, Football Coach, 
College of the Pacific: “My hearty con- 
gratulations to the ATHLETIC JOURNAL on 
the celebration of its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. The world of collegiate sport owes 
a debt of gratitude to the founder, the late 
Major John L. Griffith, for his vision in 
the creation of the Journal, and the wis- 
dom and good judgment with which he 
developed it. Its articles have been stimu- 
lating and thoroughly informative. The 
Journal has served as a medium for the 
presentation of up-to-date ideas on the 
basic skills, techniques, and strategies of 
various branches of athletics.” 


Charles W. Bachman, Coach of Football, 
Michigan State College: “It is unfortunate 
that Major Griffith is not alive today to 
receive the acclaim of college and univer- 
sity presidents, athletic directors, coaches, 
players, and the American sports public in 
general, for the splendid job he did of 
presenting to the American people through 
the Journal the proper viewpoint of com- 
petitive sports in relation to sound edu- 
cational programs. Athletic coaches have 
profited greatly by the many fine articles 
on the various sports which have appeared 
in each issue.” 

Z. G. Clevenger, Director of Athletics, 
Indiana University : “The ATHLETIC JourR- 
NAL, throughout its long history, has con- 
tributed more to intercollegiate and ama- 
teur athletics than any other magazine. 
Through its superior articles, it has served 
the coaches and athletic directors as none 
other has, and it will undoubtedly continue 
to be the guiding force of the country. It 
has been the bulwark of amateur and in- 
ter-school competition, as a means of de- 
veloping our young manhood, and thereby 
developing the American nation.” 

R. V. Borleske, Director. of Physical 
Education, Whitman College: “I was for- 
tunate to be stationed at Camp Pike, Ar- 
kansas during the fall of 1918, while the 
late Major John Griffith was in charge of 
the physical education program for the 
camp. His stately appearance, his gentle- 
manly manners, his broad understanding, 
his keen insight, and his general sense of 
fair play and true values impressed me 
greatly. He fought unflinchingly for the 
coaching profession, for its ideals, and for 
its objectives. Through the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL, he brought coaches throughout 
the United States, an over-all picture of 
amateur athletics. In my opinion, this 
was one of the material factors that 
brought about the great increase in the 
popularity of our activities, and the de- 
velopment of the high-grade teams in all 
branches of sports.” 

K. L. “Tug” Wilson, Commissioner of 
Athletics, Big Ten Conference: “Not the 
least of the late Major John L. Griffith’s 
numberless and far-reaching contributions 
to the cause of amateur athletics was the 
founding of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL twen- 
ty-five years ago. As a certain guide to the 
highest standards of technique and prin- 
ciple in sport, all of us who are, or have 
been coaches and athletic directors, are in 
its debt. And, as we are indebted to the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL and wish it well, it is 
gratifying to look forward to a continued 
long history of its influence for immeas- 
urable good.” 

William J. Bingham, Director of Ath- 
letics, Harvard University: “Sound inter- 
collegiate athletic policy is based on 
mutual confidence, an appreciation of fun- 
damentals, superior coaching, co-operation 
and enthusiasm. The late Major Griffith 
fostered these ideals, and he shared them 
with his athletic colleagues through the 
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FREES 


TO HIGH SCHOOL COACHES, ADOLPH RUPP’S NEW 
REVISED “HOW TO PLAY WINNING BASKETBALL” 


Here’s a 24-page booklet on basketball that will be of 
unusual value to a well-coached team. Shows basic offensive 
. and how to use various offensive patterns for 
faster scoring. Covers shooting, passing, pivoting, team 
drills, etc., etc. Every member of your team should have a 


copy. Use coupon below to order your supply of books. 





Please send me 
by Adviph Rupp. 





The Quaker Oats Company, Dept. A, Box 1083, Chicago, III. 
copies of ““How to Play Winning Basketball” 








SINGLE WING 


vs 


T. FORMATION 


Here is the greatest opportunity 
Eastern coaches have ever had to 
study the merits of rival systems 


AUGUST 12-16 


BETHANY COLLEGE 
COACHING SCHOOL 


featuring 


FRANK THOMAS 
of Alabama 
and 


LYNN WALDORF 
of Northwestern 


Tuition $15. Room and Board 
for single person $10 


Send tuition fee with application to 


John Knight, Bethany College 
Bethany, W. Va. 

















get NATIONAL 
GYM MATS 
PADS, COVERS 
BOXING RINGS 
TRAINING BAGS 
BASEBALL BASES 
ETC., ETC. 
Send for catalog. 


(aS 
e 


NATIONAL 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO 


Delay in Delivery 
of 
Journal Binders 


Our apologies to those 
who have placed orders 
for binders, and who have 
not received them. The 
manufacturer promises 
shipment as soon as stock 
is obtainable. 
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medium of the ArHieric JOURNAL, Fp 
likewise gave us the opportunity to expres 
our views through the same channel. Qy; 
gratitude te the ATHLETIC JOURNAL for 
a quarter of u century of co-operative 
service.” 

Dana E. Morrison, President, The Bike 
Web Company: “We have been advertis. 
ing in the ATHLETIC JOURNAL since 192 
Because the Journal has been among the 
leaders in the advancement of amateyr 
athletics, we have always considered it 
necessity to our advertising schedules.” 

L. B. Icely, President, Wilson Sporting 
Goods Company : “Congratulations on the 
25th Anniversary of the ATHLETIC Jour. 
NAL. We have been advertisers in your 
magazine since its inception, which shows 
you how high a value we place upon your 
medium for our interests in advertising.” 

Curtis W. McGraw, Vice President and 
Treasurer, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany: “Athletics, of course, have meant a 
lot to me and I have followed them fairly 
closely ever since I left college, which was 
the year the Journal was born. I knew 
Major Griffith well. It seems to me that 
both the Major and the ATHLETIC Jour- 
NAL have performed a most outstanding 
job for athletics in both schools and cd- 
leges, and the athletic fraternity is greatly 
in their debt.” 

T. H. Young, Director of Advertising, 
U. S. Rubber Company: “We would like 
to congratulate the ATHLETIC JOURNAL on 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. We started 
advertising in this publication in October, 
1921. We considered its founder, the late 
Major John L. Griffith, one of our close, 
personal friends. His contributions, per- 
sonally and through the ATHLETIc Jovr- 
NAL, were outstanding in the field of 
amateur athletics. We wish you continued 
success, attainment of the ideals set up by 
the founder.” 

Charles F. Robbins, President, A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., Inc.: “Our company has 
advertised in the ATHLETIC JOURNAL, both 
under the name of A. G. Spalding & Bros, 
and A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson, since 
March of 1921, a period of nearly twenty- 
five years. In that time, we feel that the 
Athletic Journal has made a place for it- 
self which is unique, and that it has per- 
formed a very valuable service for the 
athletic goods industry. At this time, as 4 
firm which has provided schools and col- 
leges with athletic equipment for seventy 
years, we offer our hearty congratulations 
and best wishes for your continuing sue- 
cess.” 

Hugo Goldsmith, MacGregor-Goldsmith 
Inc.: “Congratulations to the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL at the end of its first quarter 
from MacGregor-Goldsmith nearing the 
end of its third quarter. For twenty-five 
years the ATHLETIC JouRNAL has reflected 
the high ideals of its founder, the late 
Major John L. Griffith, whose successful 
efforts, in placing collegiate sports on 18 
present high level, will long be remem- 
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jered. To John L. Griffith, Jr., who now 
ysumes guidance of the AruLetic Jocr- 
vaL, we Wish the best of luck.” 

Floyd C. Treat, Sales Manager, The 
Witchell-Sheill Company: “Congratula- 
jions to the ATHLETIC JoURNAL on its 
qarter of a century of service and guid- 
ance to those in the field of interscholastic 
aad intercollegiate athletics. The Journal’s 
high ideals for amateur athletics will con- 
finue to receive our accord and support. 
Qur products have been presented through 
the pages of the Journal since 1921. We 
ensider it the best medium to advise 
aches of changes and improvements in 
wur products,” 





Here’s What’s New 


NEW, portable sports heater, seven 

by ten and one-half inches, weighing 
but four pounds, has been announced by 
the Sports Heater Co. One quart of kero- 
gne or alcohol lasts twenty-four hours. 
The compact, lightweight heater is suit- 
ible as a heating unit for players on the 
bench at outdeor games, for spectators, 
and for numerous other cool weather out- 
ings. Details are available on request to 
the Athletic Journal, 6858 Glenwood Ave., 
Chicago, 26, Ill. 

x * * 
TWENTY-ONE by seventeen-inch 
color poster, illustrating various 

handball techniques, and methdéds of con- 
tacting the ball on hop strokes, and listing 
deven hints for better handball, is now 
wailable without charge on request to the 
Converse Rubber Company, 564 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago. The poster is 
suitable for mounting or bulletin board 
display. The hints for better handball 
emphasize placing the hands in warm wa- 
ter, before playing, to avoid soreness and 
bruising, proper warm-up methods, game 
improvement tips, etc. Illustrated shots 
inlude the sharp angle serve or placement 
toback corner, the ceiling crotch shot, hop- 
ping the ball, high sidewall lob serve, or 
placement, outside corner kills, and two- 
wall serve, or placement to back corner. 

* & 


NUMBER of baseball motion pic- 
ture films in 16mm and 35 mm sizes, 
may be obtained on a loan basis from the 
American League of Professional Baseball 
Cubs, 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, 4. Folders describing the films avail- 
ible may be obtained on request to Lew 
Fonseca, director of promotid. Coaches, 
ind others desiring to show the films, must 
fay the original and return express 
only. There are no charges for 
we of the films. The films are Inside 
Baseball, 16mm; World Series of 1943, 16 
id 35mm; World Series of 1944, 16 and 
mm; World Series of 1945, 16 and 
mm, and Circling the Bases, 16mm. The 
World Series films were produced in co- 
eration with A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
ind Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
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College Basketball 


(Continued from page 44) 


u basketball. The shoes had excellent 
soles, and the pure gum rubber employed 
is needed today. I have always insisted 
on the best in shoes, as a basketball player 
is useless with poor and ill fitting shoes. 
Those pre-war shoes we had are gone and 
now one judges the quality of shoes by the 
black mark which the player leaves on the 
floor. 

In New England in the early 1900's, the 
game was a great success. The scores were 
around 50-45, about as they are now. 
About 1906, the game became a rough- 
house—holding, face-guarding, and push- 
ing were prevalent—with the result that 
games went down to the ridiculous scores 
of 18-14, and even 9-8. It was a wrestling 
match, and if a player in high scheol or 
college scored five field goals, he made the 
headlines. A player could not use his 
skill, due to the rough tactics of his oppo- 
nent. In Boston schools, the game was 
banned, and just last year the school au- 
thorities consented to allow the schools to 
play basketball once more. 

Foul shooting was performed by only 
one man on a team, no matter who was 
fouled. This rule came in shortly after 
1900, replacing the three-foul, one-oppo- 
nent-point rule. Foul shooting was at first 
from twenty feet out. Since few fouls 
were converted into points, it was changed 
to fifteen feet. From the first, the under- 
hand throw was the best for beginners, 
but professionals and the colleges started 
to throw foul baskets. Some players used 
the backboard, some shot clean. Now, the 
tendency is to use the one-handed shot. 
This is true on my squad, especially be- 
cause I have a player who is a great 
shooter with one hand. I do not like one- 
hand shooting, but it is here, and here to 
stay. Players enjoy it, get fun from it, 
and the averages of baskets made is in 
their favor! The other night in a major 
game in the Boston Garden, one of my 
players threw in nine, one-handed free 
throw shots while 14,000 spectators looked 
on. The increase in one-handed shooting 
amazes me. And, the players seem to be 
able to shoot these one-handers better than 
they do the two-handers. Whether stand- 
ing still or on the run, the one handers hit 
the target. High school players seem to 
favor the one handers. So, look for an 
increase in this method of scoring. I al- 
most forgot to mention the most dangerous 
material thing in any gymnasium. Can 
you guess? Well, have you ever played 
in a gymnasium where there was a stove 
in one corner? Thirty years and more ago, 
there were several in this area. These 
stoves burned cord wood to heat the gym- 
nasium. Rectangular in shape, the stove 
was in bounds, and, with a few four foot 
logs burning in it, was that stove hot! A 
player had to be smart not to get pushed 


up against a hot stove, and held there. The 
floors have improved as the tempo of the 
game has increased. Here at Rhode Island 
State, in old Lippitt Hall, we played on an 
old oak flooring, with the result that the 
doctor was a daily five-thirty visitor to 
take out splinters—one, two and three 
inches in length—ifrom where one usually 
sits. So, floors now are generally of maple 
or some other wood which does not splin- 
ter. The removable floors in all the big 
arenas are excellent. 

I attended a charity game in New York 
City where six college teams from this 
great city played three games of fifteen 
minute halves. In one game, a certain 
college obtaimed an early lead of eight 
points. The other team then fell back, 
and refused to come out. This was before 
the ten-second rule, and since I was seated 
next to Dr. Naismith, the founder of the 
game, I learned a lot from him that night 
of his ideas of basketball. Generally a 
quiet man, he fumed and fumed, for he 
said time and again, “Why does that team 
stay back, why doesn’t it come out, and 
try and get the ball?” He could not un- 
derstand why a team behind did not at- 
tempt to go get the ball. After the game, 
a group of coaches discussed stalling with 
Dr. Naismith and Oswald Tower, until fi- 
nally we were ejected from Madison Square 
Garden. So, stalling in the back court was 
the cause of the ten-second rule. 

Offensively, the fast break, the single 
and double pivot, the basketball giant in 
the pivot, and, on defense, screening, are 
other gradual new developments. 

Defensively, we have gone from the orig- 
inal method of picking up an opponent all 
over the floor, to the then five men retreat- 
ing to the center of the floor to pick up 
their man, to the retreat nearer and nearer 
the defensive basket, until now we have all 
kinds of defenses ranging from the man-to- 
-man, from the part man-to-man to the 
part zone, and the very many placements 
of the five men in zone defenses. So, a 
team must be prepared for them all. What 
fun it is to meet these various defenses. 
As long as a team lives up to the rules, | 
cannot see how we can legislate against any 
of these defenses. Originality is wonder- 
ful, so why curb it? 

We are getting more uniform inter- 
pretation of the rules. We need more 
Class “A” officials, who should receive 
higher fees for their work. We must stop 
booing officials at college and school games, 
and, as coaches, we must remember that 
the team behind must be the aggressor. 
And so, the popularity of this game, called 
basketball, is bound to increase, and col- 
leges and schools must build bigger gym- 
nasiums with larger seating capacities. 
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; When you sign your order for non-slip 
I= Seal-O-San you sign for membership 
in a roster of 5500 top-flight coaches—the most 
successful in the land. These coaches know 
the value of Seal-O-San in producing winning 
basketball teams. They rely on slip-proof Seal- 
O-San to prevent floor injuries and to put speed 
and “zip” into dribbling, passing, shooting. 
Their confidence is rewarded with better team- 
work, faster footwork, greater team strength. 


SEALED... 


HUNTINGTON When you seal your gym floor 
T= with Seal-O-San you are getting 
the last word in a perfect playing surface. 
The special ingredients in Seal-O-San pro- 
vide a flexible surface for the flexible sole 
of the gym shoe, making possible quick 
starts and stops without danger of skid or 
fall. Also, a Seal-O-San floor is sanitary, 
with germ-laden cracks sealed to guard 


against infections from cuts or floor burns. 


n> DELIVERED... 


(iGo And when championship honors come your way as 

I= they have to so many Seal-O-San coaches, you'll won- 
der why you waited so long to boost yourself among the win- 
ners. So take the first step toward placing your team—and your- 
self—near the top next season by putting a mop-applied, low- 
cost, non-slippery Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor—now. 


With the endorsement of 5500 coaches —it must be good! 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 
CHICAGO + CINCINNATI - DALLAS - DETROIT - DENVER - MINNEAPOLIS » NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK + SEATTLE + SIOUX CITY - TORONTO 


WITH 


ASK ABOUT THE DERMA-SAN CONTROL SYSTEM FOR REMOVING THE MENACE OF ATHLETE'S FOOT. IT’S SIMPLE, DIRECT, SURE. 











OF WHAT 
You HAVE! 


| aes day it becomes increasingly evident that we are not making very 
rapid progress in reconversion matters. Athletic Equipment Manufacturers 
are feeling the effects of the industrial strife, and athletic equipment is not 


going to be plentiful in 1946. 
TAKE CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE! 


- RECONDITIONERS 


OF ATHLETIC 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 





